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MEMOIR OF MISS CAREW. 


Ten subject of our present notice, in one respect, resembles 
our last, namely, that she is so young as to render a memoir an 


_ improper term to be applied to the brief account which can be 


given of her entrée in life. Biography should be the history of a 
life; in both these, instances we have to mention ladies who are 
but just commencing their actual career. But when early youth 
is distinguished by a precocity of talent and a maturity of fame, 
we are ever happy to add our tribute of applause and notice, and 
to gratify the curiosity of our readers, as to those circumstances 
which attend the introduction of young performers to. public 
life. 

Young as is our present heroine, not only has she attained an 
honourable eminence in her arduous profession, but she has ar- 
rived at it by a persevering struggle through many difficulties, 


At this time, she stands high in public favour, and we sincerely . 


hope that no obstacle will be opposed to her future progress in 
the path of fame and emolument, but that her advancement will 
be commensurate with her merit. | 
Miss Carew is descended from an ancient and respectable fa- 
mily of Devonshire ; her grandfather was a captain in the navy; 
and her uncle married Lord Kildare’s daughter, of Ireland. 
Miss Carew is under the protection of her parents, and her father 
has a respectable situation under government. | 


This young lady was born on the 16th of October, 1799, and~ . 


consequently will be nineteen on the same day in the present year. 
Vou. XIII.No. 73. L 
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Her person, as the accompanying portrait will shew, is of the 
middle size, and well formed ; and her face, if not distinguishedly 
handsome, is interesting and pleasing. Her education was re- 
spectable, and comprised those accomplishments, which, at the 
present-day, are deemed indispensible to persons having any pre- 
tensions to gentility. The musical profession, without ‘any im- 
mediate view to the stage, was chosen for her by her friends, and 
at the early age of twelve years, she was articled to Mr. James 
Welsh, who is so eminently successful in bringing forward his 
pupils. After she bad been two vears under the instruction of 
this gentleman, he thought it would be for her improvement and 
advantage to sing in parts with others, and likewise to learn to 
face an audience, and accordingly he placed her in the chorus at 
the Theatre Royal Covent-garden. Here she had to perform a 
laborious, tedious, and unthankful duty, for two years, diversified 
only by being occasionlly allowed to walk through a trifling part, 
join in a concerted piece, or sing some simple air. This was a 
treatment very inadequate to the talent which she even then dis- 
played, and was exactly conformable to the mode in which the 
managers of that theatre uniformly act. A strict and persevering 
attention to the art she cultivated, however, has had that effect 
which is, sooner or later, sure to attend it. Miss Stephens, who | 
had been announced for the part of Lucy Bertram, in the favou- 
rite opera of ‘‘ Gay Mannering,” was one evening, in the spring 
of 1816, taken ill at too Jate a period to announce a change of 
performance ; and though they had never thought proper to en- 
courage, the managers were sufficiently aware of Miss Carew’s 
talent, to apply to her to undertake the part, which she did at the 
extremely short notice of four hours. This was an arduous trial; 
it was attended, however, with complete success, and her per- 
formance gave universal satisfaction. In the course of the same 
year, on a similar occasion, she assumed the part of Sylvia, in 
the opera of ‘‘ Cymon,” and went through it with equal eclat. 
In consequence of her talents being thus brought into notice, she 
was, the same summer, offered an engagement at the Haymarket 
theatre, which she accepted ; but the musical department of this 
theatre is so little attended to, and so little called into action, that 
though Miss Carew was, for that season, first female singer there, 
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- she had no opportunity of gaining any great deal of ground in 
public estimation. | 

In the succeeding winter, this lady returned to her former en- 
7 gagement in Covent-garden, and experienced the same sort of 
. | treatment which she had theretofore done ; the same insignificant 
and discouraging line of business was assigned to her, from which 
she was never suffered to emerge, but on some occasions, for the 
convenience of others. 
| Mr. Welsh, her instructor, was able to estimate her talents 
>. more justly, and having suffered her, in consideration of her 











d 4 extreme youth, to continue in this train for two more seasons, he 
a resolved, this summer, to submit her merits unequivocally to the 
it @ public, in the highest walk of her profession, and their judgment 
a a has confirmed his. An engagement having been procured for 
d 7 her with Mr. Arnold, who is ever anxious to encourage rising 
t, talent, she appeared at the English Opera on the 7th of July, in 
a _ the character of Clara, in the comic opera of “ the Duenna.”"— 
_ . The music of this opera is very well calculated to try the powers 
e of a singer, as to voice, taste, and execution ; and Miss Carew’s 
g __—- success was complete, having at once established her character 
ot § for all these requisites, and being crowned with the unanimous 
10 p and enthusiastic applause of her hearers. After repeating this 
1- character once cr twice, she attempted that of Polly in ‘ the 
2 Beggar's Opera,” in which she afforded equal, or, if possible, in- 
of creased satisfaction. The performance of these characters now 
»- 9 stamped her prima Donna at this establishment, and she has 
"5 & ' accordingly sustained all the principal operatic characters—Rosina 
ne a | Lodina—Clarissa—and Leonora, in the last new opera of Jea- ‘ 
1; a » lous on all Sides.” Miss Carew has now no occasion to look 
r- | 9 back in the world; she has broken the ice, and established her- 
ne b self in the first department of her profession, and we trust will 
™ a be as liberally rewarded by a discerning public as young and meri- 
t. 4 »  torious professors should be. This lady's voice is a clear, power- 
" a " ful, and sweet soprano, of considerable compass, which has been 
et 4s formed and. cultivated in the purest school; her performance is | 
5s ] rather remarkable for a fascinating simplicity, a depth of feeling, | 
at om and a correctness of taste, than for a brilliancy of execution.— : 


Indeed, she most judiciously avoids a fault too common to 
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young and aspiring singers, that of surcharging their songs with 
ornament ; she is more anxious to give a composition correctly, and 
to convey to the soul the very spirit of the composer, This isa much 
worthier emulation, and is more certain of effect ; the minor graces 
of execution will follow of course. Her style of singing bears a 
closer resemblance to that of Miss Stephens, than of any per- 
former we could name; and this naturally arises from that lady 
having been constantly before her, nor could she have chosen a 
better model. It is somewhat remarkable, that her voice, too, 
bears a great resemblance to that of Miss Stephens, and this is as 
observable in her speaking as in her singing ; her manner of act- 
ing also is marked by the same retiring and diffident modesty, and 
the same delicacy of feeling which characterizes that lady, and jit 
is our firm belief, that a little further practice and acquaintance 
will raise her to an equality with her, both in popularity and 
merit. 





NECROLOGIST.—No. XII. 





MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. 


(Concluded from p. 8.) 

The moral is questionable, i. e. very bad, for it turns on the 
happiness of a young lady who elopes with a married man, and is 
made happy by his becoming a widower. Bannister spoke a curious 
epilogue in the character of Queen Elizabeth, ascending through a 
trap-door. Its extravagance was worthy of the age ascribed to 
the author—for this piece also was said to be written when he 
was sixteen. ‘‘ Alfonso, King of Castile,” a tragedy, (1902,) was 
one of the chief dramatic productions of Mr. Lewis's pen. It 
was originally brought out at Covent-garden. The wildness of 
the fable was too much for regular tragedy, and the situations too 
terribly romantic, and the catastrophe too horrid, for a judicious 
tribunal. The play failed, was altered, played again, and tried at 
Drury-lane, but never, to use a theatrical phrase, could obtain a 
run. His tragedy of ‘ Adelgitha,” in 1806, was rather better 
received, though, like most of the author's other productions, the 
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~* moral is so abominable, as to annihilate any commendation which 


could be bestowed on interesting situation and good dialogue. In 
1809, ‘‘Venoni, or the Novice of St. Marks,” a powerfully capti- 


-vating drama in three acts, taken from the French ‘‘ Victime 


Cloitrée,” issued from the same fertile source, and though violently 


opposed for some nights, being withdrawn, and, (as in the case of 


«¢ Alfonso”) a new last act substituted, it became a favourite for 
the season. ‘‘ Temper,”’ a farce translated from the ‘‘ Grondeur,” 
whence Sir Charles Sedley took his ‘‘ Grumbler,’’ was rather dis- 
gustingly than laughably broad, and consequently failed. The 
only other dramas from Mr. L’s pen, of which we are aware, 
though ‘‘ Raymond and Agnes,” and many others, have been con- 
structed on his productions, are the ‘‘ Harpers Daughter,” from 
Schiller’s “‘ Minister,” at Covent-garden, in 1803, which did not 
excite more than a mediocre sensation ; the well-known melo- 
dramas of “‘ Rugantino,” (1805,) founded on his own ‘“‘ Bravo 
of Venice,” from the German, and ‘‘ Timour the Tartar,” with 
the real horses; the ‘‘ East Indian,” a comedy, which was never 
popular, and which has since been altered into a comic opera, 
and played with considerable applause at the Lyceum, under the 
title of «‘ Rich and Poor,” and a mono-drama, which we remem- 
ber being performed once, in 1803, in which Mrs. Litchfield 
filled the character of a Maniac, deliriously repeating the author's 
horrible imaginings with so much force as to throw not a few of 
the audience, whose nerves were not proof against the dreadful 
truth of the language and scene, into hysterics, and this piece 
was never again offered to the public. But the genius of Mr. 
Lewis was not exhausted by the numerous productions we have 
mentioned. In 1801 he published two volumes of poems, under 
the title of ** Tales of Wonder ;” these merit their title, and 
abound with sufficient of the marvellous, which seemed to be a 
favourite theme with him. They also possess great beauty. The 
‘* Bravo of Venice” was published in 1804, and ‘ Feudal Ty- 
rants,” a romance in 4 vols. in 1806. Besides these, he has 
published ‘* Tales of Terror,” 3 vols. ‘‘ Romantic Lal 4 vols. 
and a collection of poems in one volume. 
- The prominent tone of all these works is the horrible—their 


prevailing character the supernatural, With a fine and strong 
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imagination, Mr. Lewis addicted himself to the demonology of 
belles lettres, if we may bestow that appellation upon the darkest 
German fictions, and the wildest conceptions of romance. But 
for the revolting excess to which he was apt to carry his favourite 
theme, he must have been infinitely popular, since even in spite of 
this blemish, his animated pictures, his pewerful descriptions, hi: 
charms of composition, and his agitating situations, have a won- 
derful hold upon the mind, which cannot resist their effects. 
Undoubtedly he was more likely to corrupt the stage, than to en. | 
rich it with dramas, within the licence which our freedom in that ' 
respect admits. But his muse knew no bounds. His tales are ex- 
cellent of their kind, admirably written, and generally replete with 
pathos. Of the same nature are many of his minor poems.— 
«* Alonzo the Brave,”"—** Mary the Maid of the Inn,”—* Bonny 
Jane,”’ &c. are exquisitely wrought: and it should be noticed, 
that as he was aware of the ridicule that might be attached to that 
class of poems to which the first of these belongs, and which he 
may be said to have introduced, he at once blunted the shafts of 
ridicule by anticipating parody, and evinced his own versatile ta- 
lent, by writing the humourous imitation ‘‘ Giles Jollup the 
Grave.” 

On the death of his father, Mr. Lewis succeeded to a handsome 
patrimony, part of which consisted in West India property. He 
resided in the Albany when in London, and lived in rather a re- 
tired manner. But the latter years of his life were principally 


passed in travelling. He had visited the Continent, and twice — : 


made the voyage to the West Indies, in returning from whence he = 
died on shipboard about three months ago. He always showed 4 
himself a dutiful son to his maternal parent, who was indebted to 
him for much attention in her seclusion. It is not for us to enter 
into family differences, but whatever might be the cause of the 
estrangement we have alluded to, it must ever be recorded to the 
honour of a child, that nothing could make him forget the 
<* mother who bare him.” In person Mr. Lewis was small and 
well-formed ; his countenance was expressive; his manners gen- 
tlemanly; aud his conversation agreeable. He has left, we are 
informed, one daughter ; and unfortunately was never married. 
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THE VEILED HEIRESS OF LOMOND. 


A TALE. 


(Continued from page 13.) 





So intent was Lorimer on observing her, and wondering how 
she had thus darted into the party unseen, that, till she reached 
the spot where he stood, he noticed not her partner; but he then 
- discerned that it was a female of such dazzling beauty, that all the 
as others, pretty and attractive as they were, lost by the comparison. 
s Her complexion was beautifully transparent, varied only by the 
> delicate glow of youth and health. Every feature was perfect and 








: regular, and her form was grace itself. ‘‘ I give you up the veiled 
ot 2 damsel, and all her riches, Lorimer,” said the light-hearted Bertie, 
he “* Give me her lovely partner without a sous.” ‘* And me, too,” 
of ‘ thought poor Lorimer, ‘“ if person only be the requisite in a wife.” 
" _ When the dancing ceased, in pursuance of his plan, he joined 


he the group that thronged around Miss Lomond, who was volubly 
| _ descanting on the beauty of some piece of music, one of her — 
cousins was solicited to play; her voice was sweet and pleasing, 





me He . 
ye *  andher slight active figure graceful and elegant. The beautiful 
ee . partner sat near her, and while all ears were open to Miss Lomond, 


lv _ alleyes were directed to her. Bertie declared his resolution to 
; go to Sir i-verard and learn who she was; he returned, and tak- 
ing Lorimer aside, with his usual vivacity said, ‘“ Lorimer, you 
must resolutely turn away your eyes from that face, and fix them 
>» on the silvery veil of that little invisible head, for this beauty is 
a one of the poorest of the half hundred needy cousins that sur- 
he round the heiress. She is the tenth daughter of a poor curate, 





a 4 seven of whom Sir Everard keeps in pure charity, for satellites to 
on "9 hover round that little eclipsed luminary. ‘The beautiful cousin, 
- "> it seems, is her particular favourite, and they are hardly ever 


apart.” This was intelligence that Lorimer rejoiced he had heard 
so early, for he was forcibly struck with the external charms of 
her, Bertie, denominated « the beautiful cousin ;° but Lorimer 


was not of a disposition to be permanently fascinated by mere 
Vou. XIII. No. 73. M 
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beauty ; he was studious and reflecting, and possessed such a taste 
for domestic happiness, that to meet with a wife, who would bea 
ration. companion, was the first wish of his heart Our Cravel- 


lers contrived to make themselvés so agreeable to Sir *verard 


Lomond, that, on retiring for the night, he gave them a pressing 


invitation to continue some time longer at the castle, an invita. 
tion they were well disposed to accept, for, notwithstanding the 
prejudices both had iwbibed, from the strange mystery that 
enveloped the person of the heiress, both had been struck with 
the ready wit and acuteness of her conversation, the fluency with 
which she spoke, and the information she discovered herself to 
posses-. 

The bed of down, on which Lorimer rested, could not, on this 
night, lull him to repose ; and in the hour of loneliness, when he 
could commune with his own heart, unseen, unheard, he bitterly 
deplored the sacrifice he was called on to make. Yet what could 
he do? Should he, as at first, decided, accept an appointment 
offered him in India; the process of accumulating riches must be 
slow, comp.red with his necessities : his mother’s life was on the 
wane, and, during his absence, she and his sisters must be left to 
all the inconvenience of poverty, with the chance of not surviving 
till his return, should the climate not prove congenial to his 
constitution, and should he die, what then would be their fate? 
No, he must marry the heiress, he must incur the risque of 
uniting himself to some dreadful monster, rather than behold his 
mother die in indigence, when it was in his power, by sacrificing 
himself, to restore to her the comforts, and even the elegancies 
of life. Long and seriously he pondered on the subject, and 
various were the plans he drew for the future. A: length he 
thought he had decided on the part he should act, and towards 
morning, he sunk into an unquiet slumber. At breakfast only 
Sir Everard was visible, but he invited them to view his mansion 
and grounds afterwards,*when they should, he added, be joined by 
the ladies Again the silvery veil of Miss Lomond app: ared ; she 
was leasing on the arm of © the beautiful cousin,” whose fine 
form and pensive, but lovely countenance, were well contrasted 
with the light elegant figure and animated manners of the mys- 
terious heiress, During a delightful morning ramble, the travel- 
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Jers had an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with the 
ladies, and both were greatly attracted by the wit, sense, and 


fascinating vivacity Gf Miss Lomond. Laura Elmour, “ the beau- 





; tiful cousin,” was certainly the most attractive to Lorimer, not 


only from her extreme beauty, but from a certain air of pensive. 


ness, more congenial to his own feelings than the happy animation 
' of the heiress. Her mind was equally well informed and accome 


plished, but her disposition was of a graver cast. Bertie was en- 
chanted with Miss Lomond: the sportive exuberance of her spirits 


- exactly suited his taste, and a lively conversation was supported 
+ between them, to the infinite amusement of the rest of the party. 


A fortnight elapsed, and Sir Everard was every day more pleased. 
with his guests, but the interesting, accomplished Lorimer, was evi- 


| dently his favourite. ‘* You may marry the heiress whenever you 


please, Lorimer,”’ said Bertie; ‘‘ I see that plainly, and if it 
were not for the dread of seeing that veil lifted, I could tind in my 
heart to envy you, for I never met with a woman more truly sen 


sible and amiable. She has great talents, infinite wit, and, 
~ withal, extreme sweetness of manner. Really, if Nature has given 
» her a pig's head, donkey's ears, or any other unnatural appen- 
© dage, it is a cruel case.” Lorimer thought the same, but his 


heart was irrevocably gone to ‘‘ the beautiful cousin,” and he 
had only his unqualified admiration to bestow on Miss Lomond. 


After prolonging their stay, far beyond the usual limits of a 


visit, they quitted the castle, though strongly solicited to remain 
by its owner, and Lorimer determined to consider the matter 
well, before he again appeared there. The melancholy state of 
despondence in which he found his mother, induced him, hows 
ever, to decide sooner than he intended, and to the pitying, good 
hearted Bertie, he unbosomed himself. He declared his resolution 
to visit Lomond Castle again, and make serious proposals to Sir 
Everard, ‘* And could I be sure of Laura's absence,” said he, ‘* I 
think I could rely on my own firmness.”—-‘* suppose you entrust 
me with the commission.” said Bertie, ‘ It has, I assure you, my 
entire approbation, and I candidly tell you, that if I had not such 


a natural dread and antipathy to extreme ugliness and deformity, 


I should, myself, have been a candidate for Miss Lomond’s favour, 
so entirely am I charmed by her character and manners,” — 
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Lorimer willingly accepted his friend's offer, and Bertie set off for 
Lomond Castle, fraught with powers to negociate the affair.—Sir 
Everard Lomond had, in the mean time, visited town; he was 
extremely pleased and interested by Lorimer, and he had made 
strict enquiries after him, of such of his connexions as could afford 
him the desired information. Every thing he heard tended to 
confirm the good opinion he had formed of him, and to induce 
him to wish he would offer himself as his son-in-law. Such being 
the sentiments of Sir Everard, it will be readily imagined that 
Bertie’s negociation was attended with little difficulty, ; it ap- 
peared, indeed, to be quite as successful as he could desire; for © ~ 
he wrote in high spirits to Lorimer, telling him that all was hap. ae 
pily arranged, and that his presence alone was necessary at the | 
castle, to complete the whole by accepting the hand of the heiress. 
He concluded in these words. 

‘¢ As soon as the preliminaries are settled, the grand discovery — 
is to be made, and ere you lead your bride to the altar, you are | 
to behold her countenance. ‘That it may not be so terrific as 
your fears, and my aversion to a pig’s head on a female form have 
represented, I sincerely wish. If it will be any satisfaction to 
you to hear that “‘ the beautiful cousin” is no longer here I can 
give it. Laura Elmour, and two of her sisters, have left the castle 
to visit their father and mother, and will not probably return to - 
it till after the period of your marriage, which, under the peculiar 
circumstances that attend it, I conclude you would wish to be 
private.” 





Resolved to leave himself no time to determine, Lorimer des- 
perately obeyed the summons and sct forward, without loss of 
time, to Lomond Castle, } 

(To be concluded in our next,) 
— 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Of three celebrated Contemporaries, 
SHERIDAN, ERSKINE, AND CURRAN. 
(Continued from p. 28.) 

We shall now proceed to our proposed notice of the last of this 
distinguished triumvirate :—The Right Honourable 
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JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, 





who was born in the year 1748, of obscure parents, at Newmarket, 

in the county of Cork. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, hav- 
ing received the rudiments of a liberal education, and having 
qualified himself for the University, he entered, as a Sizer, in King’s 
College, Dublin. Sizers have their education free of expense, but 
are, in return, obliged to keep the rolls of their tutors, and attend 
to the distribution of the fines and punishments of the pupils; 
and, in several other respects, their ¢enure is rather unpleasant.— 
After the lapse of two years, in this situation, he obtained a 
scholarship, which, in some respects, bettered his pecuniary cir- 


e cumstances. He afterwards was candidate for a Fellowship, but 

$. he became wearied of the labours of preparation for it, and svon | 
turned his attention to the bar. Like Sheridan, all-powerful love 

vO “a overcame his prudence, and, while yet a young man, unsettled in 

e “ the world, he married Miss O'Dell, a countrywoman of his own, 


3 sae a lady without fortune, but of excellent character and of a cul- 





- m tivated mind. He now became a student in the Inns of Court, 
0 ¥, London, where poverty must have oppressed him much. It is 
n a supposed that here he was obliged to have recourse to his literary 
le talents to procure a livelihood. When he came to the bar he was 
0 in extreme poverty, and took up his residence in Cavan-street, 
r Dublin. Here he occupied an apartment which was rented by a 
ye convivial society of young barristers to which Mr. Curran be- 
4 longed, and who styled themselves ‘“‘ Monks of the Screw,’— 

. - Fortune seemed now to have reached its ebb with him, It is im- 
of ag possible to conceive a genius like his; after having attained the 
4 rank ofa barrister, struggling with greater poverty than this, He 

a was not, however, solitary in this society—Lord Yelverton, afters 

4 wards Lord Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer, belonged to it at 

a the same time. Mr. Curran, from his brilliant genius, wit, and 
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eloquence, soon rose into notice at the bar and got into good 
practice. He at last received a silk gown from the Portland ad- 
: - ministration, and, in 1784, he obtained a seat in the Irish House 
: - of Commons, and appeared always active as a popular and inde- 
: pendent Senator. During the period that Mr. Fitzgibbon held 
the office of Attorney General, Mr, Curran was, as a barrister, sea 


is 
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nerally opposed to him, and often successfully combatted his 
alledged haughtiness and dogmatism with the powerful weapon of 
his own native wit, which is generally the most advantageous way 
of treating such a character. One of these contests, however, 
produced a duel whici: fortunately ended without bloodshed. Mr. 
Curran possessed few advantages in point of figure ; his was ill- 
formed and his stature low. He was remarkable, however, for an 


eye that emitted genius at every glance, His moral character was 


unfortunately stained—even after marriage, he was a man of gal- 
Jantry. As a pleader, it was thought, by many, that he even ex- 
celled Lord Erskine in geiting possession of the hearts and passions 
ofa jury. As an: examiner of witnesses, too, Mr. Curran was 
thought pre-eminent. His Parliamentary speeches are inferior to 
those he has delivered at the bar; but it is to be regretted that 
of neither has there hitherto been an authentic publication.* As 
a man, full of wit and bon-mots, Mr. Curran was equally famous 
as the two distinguished men with whom we have compared him. 
In no feature of their characters is the resemblance greater. We 
have heard of a publication proposed tobe styled “« The complete 
Punster, or, Every man his own Henry Erskine.’-—The title 
would equally suit the name of Sheridan or Curran.¢ Mr. Curran 
was appointed Master of the Rolls, in Ireland, by the Grenville 
administration, in 1806, an office which he held till 18]5, when 
he resigned, and infirmity and years coming upon him, he very 
properly retired from public life. He latterly lived in London, or 
the neighbourhood, and died of a paralytic attack, at Brompton, 
on the 14th of October, 1817. : 
Edinburgh, 20th October, a 





* Any of our readers who have not seen specimens of Mr. Curran’s elo- 
quence will find a few extracts from his speeches in an article on them in the 
Edinburgh Review, for October 1808, where they will find too, the character 
of his oratorical powers well analysed and described, as well as in an able 
article on the same subject in an early number of the Monthly Review for, 
the present year. | 

+ Perhaps we may, in a future Number, bring forward, for the amusement 
of our readers, and to complete the parallel, a few of the best witticisms and 
bon-mots of each of the three contemporaries, 
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HISTORY OF THE GERMAN THEATRE. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 


| 


Without adopting all the sentiments of this critique, we have 
- thought it proper to lay so much of it before our readers, not only 
; because it will serve to vive an adequate idea of the reform under- 
taken by M. Gottsched, but because the adyice which the author 
gives his countrymen as to the similarity which he supposes to” 
exist between the taste of the Germans and the English has in- 
duced many poets of that country to take our theatre for their 
model. 

The German stage has been occupied by authors who may be 
viewed as different parties. & 4 | 

The zealous partizans of M. Gottsched are anxious only to ob- 
serve the three unities, and to compose their dramas according to 
the rules of art, as an apothecary does physic from the physician's 
prescription. These good people produce tragedies at which ne 
one cries, comedies, at which no one laughs. _ | 

Others pique themselves, as the first, on imitating the regularity 
of French tragedy, and, at the same time, endeavour to imitate 
the excellences of their stage, and to resemble them, as well in 
the taste as in the manner of their writing. It-is a pity ‘hat they 
too frequently introduce, on the German stage, manners and ridi- 
cule which are peculiar to Paris, and which can neither be felt 
» ca nor understood in Germany. 

Others fall as completely into the English style as the first do 
into the French, and make a boast of despising the rules of art ; 
these imitate their models, even in their most monstrous absur- 
dities. | 
- & There are yet others, who endeavour to combine, in their 
2 gl dramas, the regularity and decorum of the French with the bold- 
ness and energy of the English, not “scrupling to sacrifice the 
unities to more important advantages. 

Though these different styles of writing have little resemblance 
to each other, they have each their admirers, and the multitude 
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applauds each in turn, which shews that the taste of the German 
public is not yet very decided. 

Of all the authors who have written for the stage, those who 
have done it most honour are beyond dipute, M. M. Schlegel, 
Cronegk, Brave, Lessing, Weiss, Gellert, Gebber, Kruger, 
Stephanie, Goertner, Klopstock, Wieland, Bodmer, Schiller, and 
a few others. 























So far fvom thinking that the best German pieces can sustain a 
comparison with the French, we are convinced that they could 
never be produced at all on the French stage; they might meet 
with a more favourable reception amongst the English, for they 
are reconciled to all sorts of irregularities, and will easily overlook 
them, if atoned by any striking merit. M. Lessing, author of 
Sarah Sampson, and M. Weiss, author of Minna of Barnhelm, and 
Romeo and Juliet, have displayed talents of the first order. So 
many German pieces as have been presented on the English stage, 
we are surprised that these two should have been overlooked ; 
Sarah Sampson is a domestic tragedy, but infinitely superior to 
any thing of that species which we possess; indeed, we hardly 
know a drama in which the passions are more forcibly appealed 
to. Af. Lessing’s Philosopher, too, is a most striking production ; 
we may probably be tempted to present our readers with a transla- 
tion of it, if but for the purpose of showing the nature and merit 
of M. Lessing's plays. 

The most conspicuous fault of the German writers is, their 
protracting the action and giving a languor to the picce, by mak- 
ing it insufferably long. Without tracing this defect to its origin, 
which, perhaps, is no farther remote than the naturally reflecting 
temper of the people, one cannot too greatly admire the rapid 
progress they have made in a species of writing so difficult, and 


which seems to require so many favourable circumstances, all of 


which are wanting to the Germans. No encouragement from the 
princes, no remuneration, no distinction to be hoped for by the 
author; an audience who cannot appreciate a good piece, nor 
miend the taste of the author. There is no fixed theatre but at 


Vienna and Hamburgh, two towns situated at the opposite extre- 


entics of Germany. ‘The purity of the language, so essential to 
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the theatre, is absolutely unknown in the frontier provinces ; it is 
cultivated only in Saxony and in Brandenburgh, which are, as it 
were, the cradles of literature and politeness. All the most dis- 
tinguished authors, and who serve as models for the others, are 
either Saxons or Brandenburghers ; these provinces would be, in 


























| ‘all respects, the most proper for imparting to the German theatre 


the perfection of which it is capable; but, unfortunately, it is 
only the French and the Italian poets that are encouraged. 

The princes of the house of Austria, might, indeed, afford to 
the German muse the protection she so much needs ; but war or 
diplomacy leaves them but little leisure or inclination for the fine 
arts. One of the obstacles, which will yet be long felt at Vienna, 
to the progress of the agreeable arts, is the grossness of the 
language. The German spoken in the Austrian states is a miser- 
able jargon, unfortunately not confined to the lower orders. It 
is a lamentable truth, that in Austria, and all the Catholic part of 
Germany, the cultivation of the Belles Lettres has been neglected, 
and even condemned, on religious principles: the most part of 
the German Catholics believe, that any thing written in Saxon, 
that is, good German, is heretical, and that a good Catholic could 
not conscientiously read it. This prejudice has reigned so abso- 
lutely, that in the catalogue of German poets, which have, in the 
last half century, cast a lustre on their nation, there is not a 
single Catholic. 

They have some time since, however, begun to believe in Ger- 
many, that the arts may be cultivated and good books read with- 


‘out abandoning Catholicism, and at Vienna the yoke of so intoler . 


able a prejudice has been spurned. Many years ago very correct 
editions were printed of the works of Gellert, Gessner, Kleist, 
Zachariah, Klopstock, Rabener, &c. The late president, Sonaenfels, 
Joined to the merit of filling, with the greatest honour, the pro- 
fessorship of Economical and Political Science, that of cultivating 
the Belles Lettres with the greatest success. He has the honour 
of being the first Catholic German who wrote his own language 
with purity and taste. It is to this enlightened and estimable 
citizen that Austria owes the idea of establishing an academy at 
Vienna, whose principal occupation should be the cultivation of 
the language, and whose cares should be devoted to the improve- 
Vou. XIII. No. 73. N 
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ment of the theatre, by endeavouring to purify the taste of authors 
by wholesome criticism, and inspiring the players with the am- 
bition of presenting to the public only good pieces. There is 
extant a little pastoral from the pen of M. Sonnenfels, which is 
very agreeable. 

Such a commencement and progress promise to the German 
theatre a brilliant eminence ; should a period of peace allow the 
court of Vienna to turn its attention to the arts which embellish 
it. The history of the German theatre is not here followed beyond 
the beginning of the late disastrous war, since which period the 
arts, peculiar to such atime, have been cultivated, to the almost 
total exclusion of the others. But we cannot help hoping, that 
a country which has produced so much talent will be permitted, 
by circumstances, to foster and encourage genius in every shape; 
and that so important a department of literature as the drama, 
may yet receive many brilliant ornaments from the vigorous and 
enterprizing muse of Germany. 


THE RIDOTTO.—No. IV. 


(Continued from page 34.) 


“¢ Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, il en faut convenir—Est ce un 
defaut ?’’ Le Lutrin Vivant, 


‘¢ Infandum regina, jubes renovare dolorem.” ! Virc. 


«« My father, a general officer in the army, survived my mother, 
(who died in giving me birth) but a few years, and left me to the 
care of his sister, a lady of rank and title. My aunt, though her 
situation and circumstances entitled her to mingle in the most 
splendid society, made a better use of those advantages, and em- 
ployed her time and wealth in a manner better calculated to yield 
her a solid satisfaction. In a retired village, about twenty miles 
from London, she occupied an elegant mansion, and supported 
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an establishment which comprised all the comforts, and many of 
the luxuries of life; of a sedate retiring temper, a benevolent dis- 
position, and religious frame of mind, she considered this world. 
as preparatory to a better, on which her thoughts and affections 
were principally fixed ; though not deficient in them, she set too 





light a value on the inferior accomplishments which embellish | 


life, and did not allow to sublunary affairs their just importance, 
In exercises of devotion, visiting the sick and needy, and super- 
intending the general concerns of those under her protection, she 
spent the greater portion of her time, and much of her property ; 
she was likewise a good deal occupied in theological study. The 


education I received, may, in some measure, be conceived from 
| this sketch of my aunt’s peculiarities. None of those accomplish- 
> ments usually possessed by persons in a similar station of life were. 


omitted ; I was instructed in them all, but the principal object 
of the good lady’s endeavours was, to impart to me the same 


' seriousness and soberness of mind which characterized herself.— 


ae Every youthful sally was carefully repressed, every symptom of 


un 
















































i | vivacity checked ; to be excited by any object whatever was an 


impropriety, every feeling was to’ be subject to discipline ; I was 
taught to consider every natural propensity as dangerous, and to 
wage a perpetual war with every emotion incidental tomy age. I 
suspect that my temper and feelings were naturally warm and 


; » glowing, but so early were they submitted to this species of ree 
straint, that I dare hardly pronounce on what I was or might 


have been.. It did not follow, from this system, that my temper 
was soured, or my life rendered uncomfortable ; I’ was uniformly 
treated with affection and tenderness by my aunt, whose disposi- 


tion was habitually mild ; I had every indulgence which her code 


of propriety allowed, and I was rather impressed by constant 
precept and example with the correctness of this line of conduct, 
than awed into it by severity. I was employed jointly with herself 
in the active duties of benevolence ; my existence was undisturbed 


| by any care, and the gratitude which I owed and felt towards my 


kind relative sufficed to reconcile me to all her wishes. Nature, 
however, though thus repressed, was not extinguished, and feel- 
ings, more warm than I dared indulge, occasionally thrilled 
through my bosom ; these I looked on as dangerous foes, and 


me 
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became equally anxious, with my aunt, to stifle them. I found 
that they warred against tranquillity, which I had been taught to 
consider as the nearest approach to happiness which we can ex- 
pect below, nor had I yet any idea of that species of calculation 
which balances momentary extacies against transient pangs. 

I had yet another lesson to learn ; I will not decide which 
approximates nearest to the truth, but I can well tell which is 
most fatal to peace. 

You will have imagined that the ménage of my aunt did not 
include much visiting company ; indeed, a promiscuous assemblage 
was never collected within her walls. One or two friends, of 
habits similar to her own, were the only society she admitted, and 
conversation of a serious turn the only amusement cultivated. — 
Amongst these occasional visitors, the most frequent, and the best 
received, was Mr. M , the clergyman of the village, a man 
of formal and pompous carriage, of sedate temper, and of great 
learning. His peculiar disposition I never had a very fair oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining ; an habitual reserve and guarded manner 





of speaking, betraying little of it ; he was not deficient in any of 
the duties incidental to his situation, and his great proficiency in 
doctrinal points rendered his conversation desirable to my aunt. 
He owed his appointment to the interest of the noble family of 


B. , to whom he always professed the highest regard and the 
most complete devotion. 


During the summer months, a young gentleman, who was 
called Mr. B-—, and stated to be a cousin of the then Lord 
B——, was usually resident with Mr. M . His age was 
about nineteen, when [ first saw him; his figure and manners 
elegant, and his countenance allowedly handsome. The osten- 
sible object of his visits to Mr. M was the'benefit of the 
air, and the retirement, which his health required, and the ad- 
vantage of Mr. M ’s assistance in his studies, which he pro- 
fessed to appreciate very highly. To study, indeed; he seemed 
wholly devoted ; his books alone seemed to occupy his attention, 
and his manners were very reserved. Treated, as he uniformly 
was by Mr. M with the highest distinction, he could not 
fail of being well received by my aunt, and the serious bent of his | 
mind, sufficiently evinced by the nature of his conversation, : | 
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| | sufficed to prepossess her in his favour. He became a constant 

D visitor at my aunt’ 8, and the frequency of seeing him, together 

' with the coincidence which appeared to exist between his ide 

A | and manners, and our own, procured him her unlimited con- 
fidence. 

h Seldom a day passed, during his residence in the country, 


- without Mr.’B 
happen, I usually met him rambling in solitary mood whenever I 
ventured out of doors. Notwithstanding tle serious subjects that 
seemed to occupy his mind, and the sedateness which marked his 
behaviour, I fancied that I could perceive in him a something 
different from what my aunt so assiduously inculcated ; there 
seemed a depth of feeling, an ardour of pursuit, a vigour and | 
energy of purpose which was strange to me, and which yet I could 





calling at our house, and when this did not 


D not but admire. How firmly did his mind seem set on those 
at objects which occupied it, and this firmness of mind was accom- 
rs | ~panied with as much warmth of heart. In reading any passage 
r - strikingly beautiful, what an impressive energy I observed in his 
of a : manner, what a vivid fire in his eye ; in describing any newly dis- 
in | covered case of distress, how did his voice tremble, and how often 


would the tear of sympathy steal down his cheek. Whether my 
aunt had never remarked this sensibility, or whether the worthi- 
ness of the objects which excited it, rendered it in her estimation, 
excusable, I know not; but different as it was from the system 
which she prescribed, she never expressed any disapprobation of 
B——, who, on the contrary, seemed constantly to rise in 
her esteem. These new springs of nature which I discovered in 
him, were not without their effect on me; I had often felt some- 
thing of the same nature within myself; I had been taught to 
consider them dangerous, but in B—— they seemed so amiable, 





ji. & so- noble; they gave to virtue a new charm, to benevolence a 
oe double efficacy. Surely, thought I, to feel so deeply the distresses 
4 a of another, to appreciate so highly the delights which Providence 
1, permits us, to be so animated and inspired in the pursuit of every 
ly | good, must be an advantage ; it is enlisting new forces in the 
tf cause of virtue, it renders every exertion of duty spontaneous, and 
is | Gives a vital essence to cold doctrine. These impressions daily 


gained strength, and I became daily more convinced that my aunt 
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had mistaken, and that B was right ; I began to shake off the 
yoke which my aunt's precepts had imposed on my natural emo- 











tions, and to cultivate sensibility; it was in its native soil; 
restraint removed, it wanted but little cherishing to bloom lux- 
uriantly. This change in the tone of my ideas and my feelings, 
was not a little furthered by the ¢ete-a-tete walks I almost daily 


took in the company of my new instructor. This became now 
my chief, my only pleasure, and I took every opportunity of en- 
joying it. I was no backward disciple in the principles which my 
companion inculcated, and shortly became as enthusiastic as 
himself. It was then, when he found that my soul was awakened, [7 
that the chains which a rigid education had imposed on natural [77 


impulses, were broken, that my heart had learned to throb and 
glow un objects yet not too definite, that he thought the way was 
paved for a further progress. He now began to analyze my sensa- 
tions and his own; to trace to a source all the feelings that | 
animated us, whether of admiration of the beauties of creation, 
compassion for the woes of others, benevolence to mankind at 
large; even religion itself he attributed to one primitive universal 
sensation and passion.—Love. Yes, love, he alledged to be the 
origin of all amiable, all worthy affections, the sovereign of all 
enlightened souls.—No distinction would he admit; the sensual, 
the intellectual, the sentimental emotions were all confounded, all - 
traced to a common origin, and the greater force in which this 
passion existed, the greater, according to his theory, were the 
virtuous fruits it produced. How intoxicating, how seducing a 
system, for a young, an ardent soul, but the more strongly, for 
being later, aroused to enthusiasm! It was not difficult, by an 
artful induction, to include in this theory, the sentiments which 
two individuals of congenial minds may feel for each other ;—this 
was an emanation of the same divine principle; this its perfection 
and essence ;—when souls owned kindred ties, and found their 
fellow, then that the purest and most sublime degree of love at 
once blessed and dignified the happy pair. Could I be insensible 
to this beguiling train of fallacious, yet enticing reasoning ? My 
imagination was inflamed, my passions excited. Could they want 
an object ?—They could have but one. I was taught, by B—, 
that love ought to rule the soul absolutely; that it was inspired 
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by heaven itself, and that to it all might be sacrificed. He was 
i my instructor in the passion; he was my only companion, the 
) only one that allowed me to give scope to my feelings ; the only 
one that cherished them; he was, of necessity, their dearest 


object : he had a place in my heart ere I knew of what that heart 


| was capable; he had slowly and imperceptibly wound round it; 
| he had entwined it in his own subtle chains ; he had made it his 


own, and was become its lord. At the conclusion of the second 


® summer he had spent in our neighbourhood, my heart owned his 
| supremacy, as my reason had .bent to his notions, and when we 

| parted, it was as acknowledged lovers, as persons who lived but 

| for each other, and whose every hope of happiness was centered in 
: the other. So artfully had I been led astray, so successfully ‘had 


7 my imagination been tutored, so completely my reason over- 


) powered, that I looked forward to no definite prospects, envisaged 
| no consequences ; I was intoxicated with the delights of my 
| passion, I gloried in it; to love ardently as I did, and to love 


| a _ B—— was, in itself, 'to be happy, and I looked no farther. My . 
4 + aunt was not made acquainted with the new light which had been ~ 
> shed on my understanding ;—a light so dazzling, so delusive.— 
One of the first paradoxes I reduced to practice was, to deceive 


>» her as to the state of my sentiments, and which B—— had per- 
“= suaded me her inveterate prejudices, as he termed them, ren- 
| dered altogether justifiable. During his absence, my thoughts 


were constantly fixed on him, and the flame which he had 
kindled, so far from subsiding, raged but the more furiously.— 
Letters, which he found means through one of Mr. M 's 
household, secretly to forward to me, supplied new fuel; these 
were as impassioned as my soul could desire: the period of our 
next meeting was held out as the boundary of our hopes and our 
wishes, and my own imagination had been so inflamed with the 
anticipation of it, that I could have gladly breathed forth my 
soul in the rapture of our first embrace. Yes, when he came, 
the victim was ready dressed for the sacrifice ; a chaplet of errors, 
@ cincture of tumultuous passions, a wretched breast-plate of 
ardent hopes and childish confidence, were the decorations in 
which he beheld me, ready to accompany him to the altar his 
treachery had prepared. But little remained for him to do—he 
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had now but to conquer my scruples as to leaving my aunt—of 
the world I had seen littlhe—knew nothing, and cared no more ;— 
but I had some attachment to my only friend, and conscience 
gave me some faithful hints that all was not right. Such appre- 
hensions, he who had first beguiled me soon found means to 
dissipate, and to persuade me that a passion like ours required 
the sacrifice of all; that to repress it were a crime, to indulge it 
a duty. 

Where was reason, where all my former notions of rectitude, 
where the principles of that religion in which I had been so care. 
fully brought up, in that unhappy moment? Why was I so aban- 
doned ; what crime had I before committed to forfeit the pro- 
tection of Heaven; why did not my guardian angel dispel the 
delusive cloud and rescue me? | 

But no, hurried away by the ardour of passion, my reason 
totally undermined, I yielded ; I fled the best of aunts, and re- 
signed all that was dear and valuable to love and B ! 


(To be continued in our next.) 


Ne 


A LECTURE ON THE MORALITY OF THE DRAMA, 
Delivered before the City Philosophical Society, by a Member. 


(Continued from p. 18 ) 


De Mon. Manvel, this morning’s sun shines pleasantly : 
These old apartments too are light and cheerful. 
Our landlord’s kindness has reviv’d me much ; 
He serves as though he loved me. This pure air 
Braces the listless nerves, and warms the blood : 
I feel in freedom here. 
(Filling a cup of coffee, and drinking.) 
Man. Ah! sure, my Lord, 
No air is purer than the air at home, 
De Mon. Here can J wander with assured steps, 
Nor dread, at every winding of the path, 
Lest an abhorred serpent cross my way, 
To move— (Stopping short.) 
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Man. What says your honour ? 
' There are no serpents in our pleasant fields. 
| De Mon. Think’st thou there are no serpents in the world 
- But those who slide along the grassy sod, 
' And sting the luckless foot that presses them ? 
| There are who in the path of social life 
ed @ ©) Do bask their spotted skins in Fortune’s sun, 
it Z > And sting the soul—Aye, till its healthful frame 
E Is chang’d to secret, fest’ring, sore disease, 
' So deadly is the wound. 









































. Man. Heaven guard your honour from such horrid skathe ! 

- ie a They are but rare, I hope? 

D- Fae De Mon. (shaking his head.) We mark the hollow eye, the wasted Satie 
0- ) The gait disturb’d of wealthy honour’d men, 

he : But do not know the cause. 


Man. ’Tis very true. God keep you well, my Lord! 

_ De Mon. | thank thee, Manuel, I am very well. 

| I shall be gay too, by the setting sun. 

I go to revel it with sprightly dames, 

' And drive the night away. 

. (Filling another cup, and drinking.) 


Man. I should be glad to see your honour gay. 

De Mon. And thou too shalt be gay. There, honest Manuel, 
|, Put these broad pieces in thy leathern purse, 

| ¥ And take at night a cheerful jovial glass. 

Here is one too, for Bremer’; he loves wine ; 

| And one for Jaques: be joyful altogether. 





Enter SERVANT, 


Ser. My Lord, I met e’en now, a short way off, 
. Your countryman, the Marquis Rezenvelt. 
. De Mon, (starting from his seat, and letting the cup fall from his ingnt 2 
A Who, say’st thou ? 
= Ser. Marquis Rezenvelt, an’ please you. 
e De Mon. Thou ly’st—it is not so—it is impossible! 
‘ Ser, I saw him with these eyes, plain as yourself. 
De Mon. Fvol! ’tis some passing stranger thou hast seen, 
? (ERS And with a hideous likeness been deceived. 
3 Ser. No other stranger could deceive my sight. 
A De Mon. (dashing his clenched hand violently upon the table, and overturn Ne 
ing every thing.) Heaven blast thy sight! it lights on nothing good. 
Ser. I surely thought no harm to look upon him. 
De Mon. What, dost thou still insist ?.. Him must it be 2: 
Vou. XIII. No. 73. o 
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Does it please thee well? (Servant endeavours to speak ) Hold thy 


damn’d tongue ! 
By heaven I'll kill thee! (Going furiously up to him, 
Man, (in a soothing voice.) Nay harm him not, my Lord; he speaks the 
truth ; 
I’ve met his groom, wh» told me certainly 
His Lord is here. I should have told you so, 
But thought, perhaps, it might diplease your honour. DS 
De Mon. (becoming all at once calm, and turning sternly to Manuel.) Ani v 
How dar’st thou to think it would displease me? 
What is’t to me who leaves or enters Amberg ? 
But it displeases me, yea ev’n to frenzy, 
That every idle fool must hither come 
To break my leisure with the paltry tidings 
Of all the cursed things he stares upon. 
(Servant attempts to speak—De Monfort stamps with his foot ) 
Take thine ill-favour’d visage from my sight, ‘ 
And speak of it no more. [Exit Servant, | 
And go thou too ; I choose to be alone. [Exit Manuel, 
(De Monfort goes to the door by which they went out ; opens it, ani 
looks.) 
But is he gone indeed? Yes, he is gone. 


(Goes to the opposite door, opens it and looks: then gives loose to all 4 


the fury of gesture, and walks up and down in great agitation. 
It is too much : by heaven it is too much! 
He haunts me—stings me—like a devil haunts— 
He’ll makea raving maniac of me—Villain ! 
The air wherein thou draw’st thy fulsome breath 
Is poison to me—Oceans shall divide us! (Pauses.) 
But no ; thou think’st I fear thee, cursed reptile ; 
And hast a pleasure in the damned thought. 
Though my heart’s blood should curdle at thy sight, 
T’ll stay and face thee still. 

Here we first perceive how powerful an influence his abhorrence [> 
of Rezenvelt had on his mind. In a pleasant mood with every 2 
thing about him calculated to inspire chearfulness and really dis- é 
posed to be chearful ;—the intelligence that his foe is in the same | 
town with him instantly converts him toa raving furious mad- | 
man—he is, ina moment, changed from an amiable and social q 
being into a wretched solitary creature unfit for the company of / 
others. In this scene we learn nothing but that De Monjfor! | 
feels an excessive abhorrence of Rezenvelt ; the cause of this sen- E 
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timent we are not informed, nor do we see any thing of its in- 
termediate operation on the mind, nothing but that the man is 
under the influence of a violent emotion of aversion to his fellow 


creature. 

We now find him in the company of a friend talking carelessly 
of common matters ; we shall further see how completely governed 
his soul is by this odious sentiment. 


De Mon. Your pleasant friend ? 

Freb. Yes, him of whom I speak. (Taking his hand.) 
There is no good I would not share with thee, 
And this man’s company, to minds like thine, 
Is the best banquet-feast I could bestow. 
But I will speak in mystery no more 
it is thy townsman, noble Rezenvelt. 

(De Mon. pulls his hand hastily from Freberg, oa shrinks back.) 
Ha! What is this? 
Art thou pain stricken, Monfort ? 

Nay, on my life, thou rather seem’st offended : 
Does it displease thee that I call him friend! 

De Mon. No, all men are thy friends. 

Freb. No, say not allmen. But thou art offended. 
I see it well. 1 thought to do thee pleasure ; 
But if his presence is not welcome here, 
He shall not join our company to-day. 

De Mon. What dost thou mean to say ?. What is’t to me 
Whether I meet with such a thing as Rezenvelt 
To-day, to-morrow, every day, or never ? 

Freb. In truth, { thought you had been well with him, 
He prais’d you much. 

De Mon. { thank him for his praise—Come, let us move: 








This chamber is confined and airless grown. (Starting.) 
3 I hear a stranger’s voice ? 

nce . Freb. ’Tis Rezenvelt. 
ery UM Let him be told that we are gone abroad. 
ii g De Mon. (Proudly.) No? let him enter. Who waitsthere?> Ho! Manuel! - 

\S- 
ame i Enter MANUEL. 
ad- § 

‘al : What stranger speaks below ? 
2 Man. The Marquis Rezenvelt. 


y of ; 
fort . 


I have not told him that you are within. 
De Mon, (angrily) And wherefore dids’t thou not ? Let him ascend. 
(4 long pause, De Monfort watking up and down with a quick pace.) 
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Enter REZzENVELT and runs freely up to De Monfort. 


Rez. (to De Mon.) My noble Marquis, welcome! 
De Mon. Sir, I thank you. 
Rez. (to Freb.) My gentle friend, well met. Abroad so early ? 
Freb. It is indeed an early hour for me. 
How sits thy last night’s revel on thy spirits ? 
Rez. O, light as ever. On my way to you, 
E’en now, I learnt De Monfort was arrived . 
And turn’d my steps aside ; so here I am. 
(Bowing gaily to De Monfort. 
De Mon, | thank you, Sir ; you do me too much honour, (Proudly, 
Rez. Nay, say not so; not too much honour surely, 
Unless, indeed, ’tis more than pleases you. 
De Mon. (confused.) Having no previous notice of your coming, 
1 look’d not for it. 
Rez. Aye, true indeed ; when I approach you next, 
I’ll send a herald to proclaim my coming, 
And bow to you by sound of trumpet Marquis. 
De Mon. (to Freb. turning haughtily from Rezenvelt with affected indif- | 
Jerence.) How does your cheerful friend, that good old man ? : 
Freb. My cheerful friend ? 1 know not whom you mean. 
De Mon, Count Waterlan. 
Freb. I know not one so named. 
De Mon, (very confused.) O pardon me—it was at Bale I knew him. 
Freb. You have not yet inquired for honest Reisdale. 
I met him as [ came, and mention’d you. 
He seem’d amaz’d ; and fain he would have learnt 
What cause procured us so much happiness. 
He question’d hard, and hardly would believe, 
I could not satisfy his strong desire. 





Rez. And know you not what brings De Monfort here ? 
Freb, Truly, I do not. 
Rez. 7 O! ’tis love of me. 
I have but two short days in Amberg been, 
And here with postman’s speed he follows me, 
Finding his home so dull and tiresome grown. 
Freb. (to De Mon.) Is Rezenvelt so sadly miss’d with you? 
Your town so chang’d ? 
De Mon. Not altogether so ; 
Some witlings and jest-mongers still remain 
For fools to laugh at. 
Rez. But he laughs not, and therefore he is wise. 
He ever frowns on them with sullen brow 
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Contemptuous ; therefore he is very wise. 
Nay, daily frets his most refined soul 
With their poor folly, to its inmost core ; 
Therefore he is most eminently wise. 


Freb. Fye, Rezenvelt! you are too early gay. 


Such spirits rise but with the ev’ning glass : 


They suit not placid morn. 
(To De Monfort, who, after walking impatiently up and down, 
comes close to his ear, and lays hold of his arm.) 
What would you, Monfort ? 
De Mon. Nothing—what is’t o’clock ? 
No, no—! had forgot—’tis early still. (Turns away again.) 
Freb. (to Kez.) Waltser informs me that you have agreed , 


To read his verses o’er, and tell the truth. 


It is a dangerous task. 
Rez. Yet I’ll be honest : 
I can but lose his favour and a feast 


(Whilst they speak, De Monfort walks up and down impatiently and 
irresolute; at last, pulls the bell violently.) 


Enter SERVANT. 


De Mon. (to Ser.) What dost thou want ? 
Ser. I thought your honour rung. 
De Mon. I have forgot—stay ; are my horses saddled ? 
Ser. I thought, my Lord, you would not ride to-day, 
After so long a journey. 
De Mon. (impatiently) Well—'tis "e. 
Begone '—I want thee not. [Exit Servant. 
Rez. (smiling significantly.) I humbly crave your pardon, gentle Marquis. 
It grieves me that I cannot stay with you, 
And make my visit of a friendly length. 
I trust your goodness will excuse me now ; 
Another time I shall be less unkind. 
(To Freberg.) Will you not go with me ? 
Freb. Excuse me, Monfort, I’il return again. 
[Exeunt Rezenvelt and Freberg. 
De Mon, (alone, tossing his arms distractedly.) 
Hell hath no greater torment for th’ accursed 
Than this man’s presence gives— 
Abhorrent fiend! he hz ith a pleasure too, 
A damned pleasure in the pain he gives! 
Oh! the side glance of that detested eye! 
That conscious smile! that full insulting lip ! 
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It touches every nerve, it makes me mad. 

What, does it please thee? Dost thou woo my hate ? 

Hate shalt thou have! determin’d, deadly hate, 

Which shall awake no smile. Malignant villain! 

The venom of thy mind is rank and devilish, 

And thin the film that hides it. 

Thy hateful visage ever spoke thy worth : 

I loath’d thee when a boy. 

That men should be besotted with him thus! 

And Freberg likewise so bewitched is, 

That, like a hireling flatt’rer, at his heels 

He meanly paces, off ring brutish praise, | 
O! I could cure him too! | (Exit, 


He cannot command himself to be ordinarily polite.—This be- | 
haviour, however, distinguishes him from a man of mean spirit, 
who should feel the very same aversion, he would be anxious to | 
disguise his feelings by a show of friendship ; but De Monfort is | 





aman of great mind, though not sufficiently great to overcome _ 


his passions, and therefore displays all his dislike openly. We 
here see Rezenvelt himself, and we may collect some little occasion 
for the contempt and aversion of De Monfort. The latter appears 
to be a man of a reserved and studious habit—the former, a gay 
spark, ever happy of an opportunity to display his wit. Indeed it 


would appear from this scene that being in some degree acquainted - } 
with De Monfort’s feelings towards him he purposely joked him | 2 


on them. Now, though De Monfort is anxious to gain credit for | ~ 
so thorough a contempt of this man, that neither his absence nor | 7 
his presence, his silence or loquacity, should affect him—he i 4 
irritated by every word—completely in the power of the man who 
can torment him as he pleases with every jest, or by even entering 
a town where he is—so much do men, who yield themselves to [| 
their passions, depart from those very same acts of dignity and e 
appearances of character which they are peculiarly anxious to | 
affect. ) 

The next place I shall notice is an interview between De Monfort 
and his sister, in the course of which he thus speaks : 


De Mon. Thus let him kneel who should the abased be, 
And at thine honour’d feet confession make. 
I'll tell thee all—but oh! thou wilt despise me. 
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For in my breast a raging passion burns, 
To which thy soul no sympathy will own. 
A passion which hath made my nightly couch 
A place of torment ; and the light of day, 
With the gay intercourse of social man, 
Feel like th’ oppressive airless pestilence. 
O Jane! thou wilt despise me. 
Jane. ’ Say not so: 
I never can despise thee, gentle brother. 
A lover’s jealousy and hopeless pangs 
No kindly heart contemns. 
"De Mon. A lover, say’st thou ? 
No, it is hate! black, lasting, deadly hate ! 
Which thus hath driven me forth from kindred peace, 
From social pleasure, from my native home, 
To be a sullen wand’ rer on the earth, 
Avoiding all men, cursing and accursed. 
Jane. De Monfort, this is fiend-like, frightful, terrible ‘ 
What being, by th’ Almighty Father form’d, 
Of fiesh and blood, created even as thou, | 
Could in thy breast such horrid tempest wake, 
Who art thyself his fellow ? 
Unknit thy brows, and spread those wrath-clench’d hands. 
Some sprite accurst within thy bosom mates 
To work thy ruin. Strive with it, my brother ! 
Strive bravely with it; drive it from thy breast : 
_ 'Tis the degrader of a noble heart ; 
Curse it, and bid it part. 


De Mon, It will not part. (His hand on his breast.) 
I’ve lodged it here too long; 
‘With my first cares I felt its rankling touch, 
I loathed him when a boy. 
Jane, Who did’st thou say ? 


De Mon. Oh! that detested Rezenvelt ! 
E’en in our early sports, like two young whelps 
Of hostile breed, instinctively averse, 

Each ’gainst the other pitch’d his ready pledge, 
And frown’d defiance. As we onward pass’d 
From youth, to man’s estate, his narrow art, 
And envious gibing malice, poorly veil’d — 

In the affected carelessness of mirth, 

Still more detestable and odious grew. 

There is uo living being on this earth 


* 
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Who can conceive the malice of his soul, 

With all his gay and damned merriment, 

To those, by fortune or by merit placed 

Above his paltry self. When, low in fortune, 
He look’d upon the state of prosp’rous men, 

As nightly birds, roused from their murky holes, 
Do scowl and chatter at the light of day, 

I could endure it ; even as we bear 

Th’ impotent bite of some half-trodden worm, 

1 could endure it. But when honours came, 
And wealth and new-got titles fed his pride ; 
Whilst flatt’ring knaves did trumpet forth his praise, 
And grov’ ling idiots grinn’d applauses on him; 
Oh! then I could no longer sufter it! 


It drove me frantic.—What ! what would I give! 
What would I give to crush the bloated toad, 
So rankly do I loathe him! 
Here he confesses, to his sister, the passion that governs his 
soul, and seems, in some measure, aware of its direful nature.— 


His sister urges him most strongly, and upon forcible reasons, to 
endeavour to conquer so degrading a subjection. But no, its 
victory is too complete ; it has been the cherished inmate of his 
heart for too long a period—even from infancy—at a time when. 
the passions usually possess but a feeble power, did his aversion 
to Rezenvelé arise apparently from rivalry—and as their riper 
years passed in the reach of each other’s influence, the differences 
between them increased. Here we have something like a history 
of this increasing hatred. From that time it so jaundiced the 
perception of the prejudiced De Monfort that he’ placed an evil 
construction on every action of a man who appears to be rather 
amiable than otherwise—he always imputed to him an evil prin- 
ciple, always accused him of malicious intentions, and having thus 
injured the man by an uncharitable, unjust interpretation of his 
actions, he hates him the worse for it, and imagines that he does 
so with reason, and eagerly desires an opportunity of destroying 
so obnoxious a being. . 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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LAW REPORTS, &c. RELATIVE TO DRURY LANE 
THEATRE. 


On Saturday, May 30, a Meeting, consisting of most of the Committee 
and Performers of Drury Lane Theatre, took place in the saloon, pursuant to 
a circular notice, on a subject of very great interest, particularly to the lat- 
ter. ‘There were present the ‘Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Essex, Lord Yar- 
mouth, Mr. Peter Moore, &c. &e. . 

Mr. Peter Moore opened the business. He stated, that the circumstances 
of the theatre were such as to render it impossible to go on, without a yery 
material and immediate change in the receipts at the doors ; and as that cotid 
not be contemplated. it became necessary to make an application to those 
who had large salaries at the theatre, with the view of continuing the exist- 
ence of the concern. He took this opportunity of bearing testimony to the 
talents of the performers, and of admitting that they were fully entitled to 
the salaries they were paid. At the same time it must be acknowledged, that 
he and his colleagues had acted upon the most disinterested principles; and 
the propositions he had to make, would, no doubt, be received as proceeding 
from a motive the most worthy. , 

The propesition was, that each performer who had upwards of 4/. a week, 
should allow a reduction to take place. The gradation should take place ac- 
cording to the extent of the salary. In that of some, one-fourth, of others, 
one-third, and in others, where the salaries were very great, one-half, 

It was then intimated to the committee, that the-performers wished to be 
left to themselves, in order to come to a regular decision.—The committee 
withdrew, and the proposition was negatived, there being about five hands 


up for it, and thirty against it. 


Immediately after the decision, all the lower orders about the theatre rushed 
into the saloon, and seemed willing to promote the views of the committee by 
their votes, but it was too late. 


On the 2d of June a most numerous and highly respectable Meeting of the 
proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre took place in the saloon, upon the subject 
of the general interests of the theatre. The business’ was announced to com- 
mence at one o'clock, but it was nearly two before the Chairman (Mr. Dent,. 
the banker), and the Nublemen and Gentlemen of the General and Sub-com- 
mittees had arrived. | : 

The Chairman having taken his seat, the meeting were informed of the 
real state of the circumstances of the concern for the first time. The report 
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of the sub-committee, which had so long been anxiously expected, was read ; 
it represented the affairs of the concern to be in the most deplorable state, 
the expectation generally entertained having been generally defeated : it la- 
mented that the profits expected to arise from an increased receipt at the 
doors, and from a diminution of expences, would have been realised, but those 
hopes were more than disappointed. It stated, that a Bill had been brought 
into Parliament, as the only means of relief to the concern, to which Bill 
the committee waited for the sanction of the meeting of the proprietors— 
their sanction to which was immediately necessary, in consequence of the very 
short time the present Parliament had to sit; that it was the opinion of the 
general committee that no zeal had been wanting on the part of the sub-com- 
mittee, to whose conduct, and to the liberality of Mr. Moore, the proprietors 
were greatly indebted. That under all the embarrassments the theatre might 
remain open till the end of the season, but that the next season could not cum- 
mence until the various claims upon the establishment had been settled. 
Tie Chairman stated, that such was the report of the gentlemen, whose 
interests were precisely similar to those of the general bedy of proprietors, 
and who would instantly comply with the wishes of the ‘proprietors, either in 


shutting up or keeping open the theatre. The report of the sub-committee, 


tu which the above report alluded, was then read. It was a truly lamentable 


one; the items it is unnecessary to state. It disclosed, to the astonishment v! 


the proprietors, that the debts of the concern, including the debts before the 


building of the theatre, amounted to upwards of 80,000/.!_ The defalcations 


were said to arise, not from any fault upon the part of those concerned in any 
respect about the theatre, but from circumstances wholly unforeseen, amongst 
which were the lamented death of the Princess Charlotte, and the novelty an¢ 
varicty of the attractions at the Lyceum Theatre. Those events caused a falling 
off at the average of 100/. per night, and there was no possibility of getting rid 
of the encumbrances, without raising a fund by an application to Parliament, 
and making all possible reduction in the expenditure. The question of selling 
the theatre had particularly occupied the atteution of the committee ; that pro- 
ject appeared absurd, when it was considered that the theatrical speculator 
must make the most extraordinary applications for forbearance on the part of 
the claimants, the person who would purchase the theatre having to pay rent 
and taxes to the amount of 3000/. a year, together with the other enormous 
expences to which the theatre was liable—he must meet the sum of 11,800/. 
before the proprietors could give up the concern to him. The report con- 
cluded with stating, that no secrets had been withheld which did not tend to 
the general interest of the proprietors. 


Mr. G. H. Robins rose. When he recollected what had been said every 
year, that nothing could prevent the success of the concern, and when he 


hc ardthe present statement, he felt completely astopnded. Bad as he thought 
the business was, he had no conception that it was quite so bad as it had beer 
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just represented. He thought it necessary to have a committee of the pro- 
prietors to trv, in this dreadful extremity, to save the property from ruin. 
With respect to the Bill in Parliament, he begged to know by whom that Bill 
had been sanctioned ? 

The Chairman replied, by the general committe. 

Mr. Robins said, that but a month since, a very different sort of meeting 
had taken place ; he could not but condemn those who had the controul of the 
theatrical concerns, fer not having given the proprietors an insight into the 
terrible state of the finances of the theatre. He had suggested that a little 
more information might be given to the proprietors, for report had said that 
their affairs were very bad, but that report was merciful, for it had not des- 
cribed them half so bad as they actually were. He had hoped that they would 
not be reduced to such a state as to be compelied tu go to the House of Com- 
mons, and comply with terms to which none but maniacs could agree. 

The Chairman said, the Bill had already passed but two stages—if the body 
of proprietors were against it, it should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Ellis said, that many of the clauses in the Bill had been objected to by 
the general committee, but in the comumittee on the Bill, amendments might 
be proposed which would remove every objection. 

Mr. Kotiins observed, that there was a clause in the Bill to make holders of 
100/. shares liable to be called upon to pay sums of money. In common de- 
cency this should have been mentioned at the last meeting, ‘and the proprie- 
tors should have been put in possession of the real state of their property, 
before things had come to such an extremity. 7 

The Chairman said, that at Easter the receipts of the. house had been much. 
greater than they had heen for some time previously; the inference drawn 
was, that they would have continued so. 

Mr. Robins observed, that it was impossible the concern _— have heen 
involved in so many thousands within three or four weeks or months. The 
Chairman appeared to him to be excessively sanguine; the only way of doing 
any service was, by the appointment of a committee of the proprietors to in- 
quire into every circumstance connected with the theatre. 

Mr. Ellis said, the sub-committee and the general committee would give 
all the information in their power, and would co-operate with the pro- 
prietors. 

Mr. Robins stated, that the moment he heard of the objectionable clauses 
of the Bill, he sent in a petition against it, but he would withdraw all oppo- 
sition, if the proprietors thought it of advantage to their interests. 

Mr. Perry said, that‘no one breathitig could consent to a Bill containing 
the clause compelling the holders of shares to pay a sum of money wpe those 
' shares, or raising a sum by annuities, ; 

A Proprietor said he had understood that it was in contemplation to confide 
the management to one competent person. As things went now, it would te 
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niuch better to shut the theatre. The proprietors could lose nothing by it. 
He had been always sanguine until now. 

Mr. Robins agreed that closing the theatre would benefit the proprietors ; 
but how would the Actors fare ?—(Hear.) 

A Proprietor—* Give all the profits to the actors, if they are content.’’— 
(4 laugh.) 

Mr. P. Moore said, the committee had no faculty of raising money; if they 
had the power of raising 100,000/. he was sure the proprietors Ww ould have no 
objection. 

Several proprietors said they certainly should object to such a power. 

Lord Kinnaird said, the proprietors were certainly to be excused for occa- 
sional warmth on such a subject. He complained of the tardy communica- 
tions made by the sub-committee as to the affairs of the concern, as well as of 
the sudden call upon the proprietors to adopt an immediate measure. He 
wished to know what was the object of the Bill, and he could not comprehend 
why the proprietors should give up a power which that Bill intended to con- 
vey into the hands of others. 

The Chairman informed the meeting, that the object of the committee was 
to recommend, not to command, that the theatre should be attempted to be | 
saved by the Bill; but if any other mode of raising money seemed practicable, 
they would adopt the views of the meeting. 

Mr. Perry said, that if the proprietors were not determined to support a 
falling concern, they might at least be expected to wish to extricate them- 
selves. He thought that a proposal might be accepted to raise money for the 
benefit of the creditors by bonds, bills, or debentures. He held in his banda 
proposal in which raising money by annuities was advised. To the plan of ar- 
nuities he had before stated his objections—to the proposition in other respects 
he had none. As to the compulsory clause, it was absurd; but something 
must be done when creditors were proceeding to judgment, To raise money 
to pay debts, was probably a rational way of doing the thing—, aughter)—but 
what could be done in the present state of things? Debts were increased by 
law proceedings, and the proprictors could not think of letting it go to execu- 
tion upon the scenes. 

Mr. Hoy ,said, the proprietors ought to be good-natured; if money was 
wanting, it should be borrowed of them—he would be one of those who 


would immediately agree to lend. 


[Here some conversation took place upon the probability that the Bill 
could not pass in the present session, if the least delay were caused. ] 

Mr Calcraft said, it was his intention to oppose the Bill, because it was cal- 
culated to countenance, in the eyes of the public, the solvency of the con- 
cern, which appeared to him to be completely insolvent. As the theatre was 
certainly losing every night, the sooner it was closed the better; until that 
preliminary step was taken, to stop the regular loss, nothing could be done. 
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The Chairman said, there was a point of honour to be observed towards the 
actors. > 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that the benefits to the actors were the only things 
by which the proprietors could not lose. He ceusured the committee for not 
having given annual publicity to their accounts, 

Mr. 1D. Kinnaird said, that while he was on the sub-committee, the proprie- 
tors had been regularly informed 9f what took place; he suggested that the — 
concern should consider its own banque, by paying a proper attention to the 
claims of the creditors. . | 

Mr. Kempham stated, that the house should not be shut up, because the 
proprietors had a duty to perform to the public, and should not allow the li- 
cence to lay dormant. | 


Lord Yarmouth said the house was engene of borrowing without the 
Bill. 1 

Mr. Robins’s proposition of a committee of proprietors to examine into the 
affairs of the theatre was then agreed to. 

Mr. Kean begged to correct the misrepresentation that had been made with 
respect to his brother performers on Saturday last. He assured the meeting 
‘that they felt for the impoverished state of the theatre, and had offered their 
services for three weeks. ‘This had been rejected. The proposal for the re- 
duction of their salaries had certainly been objected to, and would never be 
acquiesced in. Asa proprietor, he was of opinion that much might be done 
at the theatre, and under the influence of that opinion he had purchased anvo- 
ther 500/. share. As a proprietor, he should do every thing that would meet 
the approbation of the general body ; and, as a performer, he ‘should repulse 
every thing degrading to him and his brotherhood. 

It was agreed, after some further observations, that the committee, con- 
sisting of fifteen, should proceed with the Bill (with modifications suggested) 


in Parliament; after which thanks were given to the chairman, and the 
meeting broke up. 


- 
Another meeting of the proprietors took place on the 8th of June. It was 
not so numerously attended as the preceding one. 
Sir Thomas Turton was called to the chair. 


He stated the proceedings of 
of the last day’s meeting, and observed 


» that though the two reports which 
had on that day been read to the proprietors were not very satisfactory, the 


result of the meeting was eminently so, a committee having been selected 
from the general body of proprietors to inquire into the affairs of the concern 


The Chairman then read the report of the committee of proprietors, of the 
ath of June, with the following-resolutions, viz.— 


Ist, That this committee concur in opinion with the general committee, 
that an important reduction, as well in the amount of some of the salaries 
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as in the number of persons engaged in the present establishment, may and 
wught tobe made. But they are of opinion, that any well-founded hope of 
payment to the claimants and profits to the proprietors, must principally de- 
pend on increased attraction, and not on diminished expenditure. 

2dly, That the introduction of any beneficial alteration in the conduct of 
the theatre is impracticable at this advanced period of the season, and this 
committee, therefore, recommend, in order to avoid any increase of the exis- 
ting debt, that the theatre be not continued open longer than is absolutely ne- 
cessary to allow the usual benefits to perfurmers, unless the performers, are 
willing to take on themselves the risk of loss during the remainder of the 
usual season. 

3dly, That no attempt to open the theatre next season, without previous 
arrangement with the creditors, is advisable. 

4thly, That if such arrangement can he effected, it is expedient to raise the 
sum of 6,000/. upon the principle herein-before stated. 

othly, That the system of management should be changed, and a person 
properly qualified should be intrusted with the sole management of the 
theatre during the ensuing season subject only to the revision of his pecuniary 
arrangements by a committee named by the company of proprietors. 

The attention of this committee has also been engaged on other subjects 
connected with the affairs of the theatre, respecting which they deem it inex- 
pedient at present to make any report. 

Lord Kinnaird did not consider the theatre in a bankrupt state On the 
contrary, an honest exposition of its affairs, a proper reduction, additional 
attraction, and good faith with its creditors, would he trusted, prevent apy 
long continuance of its embarrassments. : 

Mr. Warren moved, that the report and resolutions of the committce 
should be adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. Lambe seconded this proposition, and declared his 
perfect accordance both with the report and the resolutions. 

Lord Yarmouth had been connected with the committee but a very short 
time, and the impression upon his mind, from that experience was, that the 
tleatre could only be conducted by one despotic professional man.— ( Hear.) 

The Chairman put it to the sense of the meeting, that the report and reso- 
Jutions should be adopted and carried into execution. They were put and 
earricd. 


On the 28th of July, a general meeting of subscribers, was held in the 
gratid saloon of the theatre, upon special affairs, pursuant to notice. The 
miecting was advertised for two o’clock, but business did not commence till 
newr three, 


Sir Thomas Turton having been unanimously called to the chair, a report 
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. 4 Was put into his hands hy Mr. Robins, the chairman of the select committee, 
d 2 appointed on the 8th of June last by a general assembly of proprietors. _ Mr. 
f Ward, however, having stated that he had another report from the acting 


sub-commm.ttee, the chairman decided that the latter should be read first, and 
it was accordingly read by Mr. Ward. . 
The report stated, that the sub-committee of management felt extremely 
©) anxious to vive every eflect to the views of the special committee, appointed 
| by the assembly of proprietors on the @th of June; that they had accordingly 
given them access to their documents, and to the accounts and papers of the 

theatre. at much personal iuconveniénce ; they had made every effort tu pro- 
cure a satisfactory arrangement of the pecuniary difficulties of the theatre, 
_ and were happy to be able to inform the meeting, that they had gained the 

















consent of three-fourths of the creditors to a composition, at the race of 10s. 
© in the pound; the remaining ercditors held out, in hopes of gaining betcer 
) terms. The sum of 4,500. had been already proposed: to be raised by the 
ge select committee, and'they had no doubt that the remaining sum, at present 
required, would be raised from the two other committees. They recom- 
igended that the direction and controul of the theatre, the engagement of a 


re 
—— 


 stage-manager, the selection of new pieces, &c. should be intrusted to George 
Colman, Esq. Being anxious to secure the services of a gentleman so com- 
* petent, they had entered into a negociation with Mr. Colman for that pur- 
cy pose, and had received for answer, that he was ready to enter into an 
> explanation of his terms, so soon as the financial difficulties of the theatres 
were removed. If that gentleman’s services could not be obtained, they were 
confident another competent manager could be procured. Though many per- 
sons concerned recommended that the theatre should not be opened till all 
obstacles were cleared away, they could not accede to the propriety of that 





——— 





advice, and as an earnest of their belief that it might successfully be re-opened 
at the usuad time, the sub-committee were prepared to advance, out ‘of their - 
own pockets, the sum of money that might, for that occasion, and with that 


we 


view, be necessary. 
After some words from Mr. Morris and Mr. ¢ -aleraft, the report of the 
select committee was read by the chairman, as follows: 


MeO EEE IORI AN 
ca 


Report of the Select Committee appointed by the General Assembly of Pro- 
- a prietors of Drury Lune Theatre, onthe eth June, 1¢18. 


“* In obedience to the resolution of the last general assembly, this com- 
mittee immediately proceeded to adopt the most effectual means, and signified 
" to the sub-committee of management, their desire to concert mcasures with 

4 them, to prevent the theatre remaining longer open at the risk of the proprietors 

, ‘Fe sthan could possibly be avoided ; in which effort they were enabled to succeed, 
' 2 notwithstanding the acting trustee, who is also a member of the board of 
: management (although he intimated his approval of the measures proposed}, 
on the 10th of June, not only signified his refusa) to co-operate with this com- 
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mittee in carrying those measures into effect, but, previous to his quitting 
London on that evening, made arrangements for continuing the theatre open 
in the usual manner, during his absence, which continued about three weeks, 
sy the vigorous and salutary measures of which this committee procured the 
adoption, a loss of near 2,000/. has been avoided by the proprietors. 

‘¢ This committee employed a very considerable portion of their time in 
negociating, attending, and corresponding with numerous persons, having 
undisputed simple contract claims of upwards of 102. on the theatre, previous 
to the commencement of the last season. And although many apparently 
well-founded complaints were made by considerable claimants of the want of 
courtesy from the acting trustee, in addition to breaches of engagement and 
violations of good faith, whereby the difficulties which this committee una- 
xoidably encountered, were much increased, and their measures, in some, 
instances, rendered nearly unavailing, they have the satisfaction to observe, 
that, except in a few instances, their exertions were successful, and by the 
arrangements, to which the major part of the creditors agreed, a saving tu 
the proprietors of about 12,000]. may be now made, and the theatre thereby 
relicved from a pressure, which its general progressive receipts would be ip- 
adequate to discharge, and which pressure, they have great reason to believe, 


would otherwise be much increased by the addition of law charges. E 
‘< The committee also, on the 10th instant, transmitted to the general and 


sub-committees a statement of their progress, and suggested, that for the 
purpose of providing for the imiaediate payments which had been promised to 
creditors, and to defray the necessary expenses previous to again opening this 
theatre, it was desirable to raise the sum of 17,000. as a loan, by subseri)- 





tion, amongst gentlemen who fecl interested in the prosperity of the theatre, | 3% 


upon the debts and securities held by several of such creditors, bein: 
assigned to the Ear] of Yarmouth and George Robins, Esq. as trustees for tle 
subscribers thereto, with all the powers which those creditors possess, oi 
compelling payment, &c. which securities consist of the rents of the fruit 
wfices, and heuses belonging to the proprietors, and ten private boxes, the 
profits of which, (under agreements from the general or sub-committee, had 
recently been receivable by several of those creditors. ‘This committee alw 
proposed, that the subscribers by whom such 17,000/, shall be advanced, 
should accept repayment thereof by instalments, with interest at 5/. per 
eent.; and it was also proposed, that on those weeks of future performance, 
as the receipts of the theatre should prove sufficient, after discharging the 
current expenses, the sum of 60/. should be appropriated thereout as an addi- 
- tional means of effecting payment of such loan, and that the right of nomina- 
tion of one person to the freedom of the theatre for life should be offered to 
each subscriber, in respect of every 500/. advanced by him; which statement 
contained an estimate of the supposed annual income to be appropriated for 
repayment, amounting at moderate computation, to 4,1112. 15s. 

** This committee also represented, that as their time had, from the pe 
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riod of their appointment, been almost wholly occupied in obtaining the con- 
sents of the numerous creditors,to the proposed arrangements, they had not 
hitherto been enabled to direct much of their attention to the attainment of 
the necessary funds for completing the above-named objects ; but that five of 








- their own members, and one other gentleman, had consented to advance se- 


¢ 


veral sums, amounting together to 4,500/. And this committee entertained 
no doubt of their ability to obtain such further subscriptions as would in- 
crease that amount toa moiety of the sum which the exigencies of the theatre 
appeared immediately to require. They therefore trusted that they should 
not be considered presumptuous in expressing their hope that the other moiety 
of such 17,000. would be subscribed by or obtained through, the influence 
and means of the general and sub-committees. 

“‘ This committee also communicated their unanimous opinion that the 
sule regulation, conduct, and control of the theatre and its expenditure, ap- 
pointment of siage manager, engagement of performers, and selection of 
pieces for dramatic representation, ‘should be confided to George Colman, 
Esq ; and that this committee were ready and desirous to co-operate with the 
general and sub-committees in all matters which might be requisite, as well 
for the purpose of investing him with the necessary powers, as for completing 
any arrangements which might be deemed proper for the security of the sub- 
scribers to the intended loan, and for effecting all the other objects for which 
this committee were appointed.” 

To which communication no reply has been made by the general or sub= 
committees, although each of those committees met immediately after such 
statement was delivered to their secretary. . 

‘* This committee are of opinion that the present gratuitous free list, 
aud privilege of giving admissions to the theatre, may be properly so reduced 
as that the number of free admissions shall be less, when the rights of nomi- 
nation are exercised by the new subscribers, than it.was during the last season. 

‘* This committee have great regret in observing that their endeavours to 
obtain a compromise of the several following considerable claims have proved 
unavailing, viz.— 

£817 O 0 due to Mr. Arnold, 
910 15 10.......... Francis, 
707 4 3..0eeeeee- Foulkes, 

Those creditors seeming to believe, that by refusing to accept the proposals 
which have been made, they shall be enabled to obain more advantageous 
conditions, although if every creditor had acted on the same defective prin- 
ciple, it is apparent that instead of a few obtaining more beneficial terms, no 
payment could be obtained by any. This committee therefore submit, for 
the consideration and judgment of the proprietors, the measures which it 
may be proper to adopt to prevent those creditors from obtaining greater ad- 
vantages than the parties who have liberally consented to participate inapro | 
portion of the losses to which the proprietors have been subjected. 
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«* Ry these arrangements, if carried into effect, this committee will have ob- 
tained advantages for the proprietors nearly equal to the losses which they 
sustained during the two preceding seasons, and nearly all the simple-con- 
tract debts contracted previous to the last season will be totally extinguished, 
and the expense of law proceedings thereon avuided, without burdening the 
theatrical receipts with any further charge than 10/. on such nights as their 
amount shall exceed the expenditure. This committee have also reason to 
believe, that other beneficial arrangements may be effected with new renters 
and bond-holders, whenever the management and credit of the theatre is so 


altered and established as to merit the confidence of the proprietors and pa- 
tronage of the public. 


This committee have hitherto been induced to hope that notice of the 
resignations of all the members of the sub-committee of management, 
except the Earl of Yarmouth, who has been recently appointed, and 
whose talents, assiduity, and taste, render him highly qualified for that 
office, would have relieved them from the painful necessity of record- 
ing their opinion of the utter disqualifications of the four other gentle- 
men, of which the sub-committee of management is constituted. They 


also hoped, that such resignation, and the introduction of other competent 
gentlemen, as members of the general and sub-committees, would have pre- 


vented the necessity of a statement of any particular instances of what this 


committee consider mismanagement and misconduct. But they cannot, in 


justice to the proprietors, refrain from observing, that the debts of the theatre 
have been greatly increased in consequence of the want of a proper check to 
the facility of obtaining articles from trades-persons by the different artificers 
and others employed in the theatre, who have been permitted to exercise the 
power of ordering materials of such prices, qualities, and quantities, as they 
thought fit. Whilst the resources have been essentially diminished by that ge- 
neral ill-management and want of attraction, which has been so long a sub- 
ject of universal and continued complaint; and also, as this committee be- 
lieve, by the enormous number of orders for nightly free admissions, which 
have been subscribed and issued by the sub-committee, with the exception of 
the Earl of Yarmouth, during the interval in which they have taken on 
themselves the active management of the theatre. 

‘6 1¢ is the duty of this committee also to state, that the consents of many 
of the most considerable creditors to accept the above-mentioned terms of 
“ compromise, have been given, and the sums which members of this com- 
mittee have offered to subscribe and obtain have been agreed to, on the ex- 
press understanding and condition, not only that the theatre sh«ll not be a- 
gain opened until the compensations to the creditors are discharged, but also 
on the understanding and condition, that the present sub-committee of ma- 
nagement, with the exception of the Earl of Yarmouth, will either resign or 
no louger be permitted to exercise their functions. Aud this committee have 
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accordingly thought it right to express their dissent from such sub-committee 
renewing or entering into any new engagement with performers. 

“¢ This committee have the satisfaction of acquainting the proprietors, that 
Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. having expressed his inability to devote so much at- 
tention as is requisite for the due performance of the arduous office of 
a trustee, has, in consequence of a representation made to him at the 
instance of this committee, in a kind and liberal manner signified his disposi- 
tion to resign it, in order to enable the proprietors to obtain an efficient 
trustee in his place. This committee, therefore, submit to the consideration 
and judgment of the general assembly, the propriety of recommending and 














| requesting the general committee to appoint a person, to be previously 


named by the proprietors, as a trustee, whenever the opportunity of such ap~ 
pointment shall occur by the resignation of Mr. Grenfell, or otherwise. 

‘© In the act for re-building the theatre, ten gentlemen, as members of the 
first general committee, were nominated, Who were thereby empowered to 
elect eleven others, so as to complete their number of 21, without any ap- 


| proval or choice by the proprietors, Those 21 were then empowered to no- 
minate five of their own members as a sub-committee of management, sub- 
_ ject to the adoption or rejection of all or any part of such sub-committee of 


management, by a general assembly of proprietors, which assembly had 
the power of appointing others in the places of any whom they might think 
proper to reject. And when any members of those committees declined, or 
became disqualified to act, the remaining members of the general committee, 


| without any reference to the proprietors, were authorised to choose a’ suc 
_ cessor to each of such members who so declined, or became disqualified ; and 


although a certain number of the general committee ceased yearly to become 
members, those gentleman have been usually, on the nomination of some or 


‘one of the remaining members of the committee, re-elected, and the proprie- 
tors have never on any such occasions yet exercised their right of choosing 


any gentleman in opposition to a person proposed by a member of the ex- 
isting committees. Nor have the names of the sub-committee of manager 
ment recently been yearly submitted fur the adoption or rejection of the pro- 
prietors, according to the apparent intention of the act of parliament. Now, 
although there are several members of the general committee, whom it is 
highly desirable to continue—this committee recommend to the proprietors on 
all future vacancies, to consider the qualifications of the different gentlemen 
who may be proposed for their choice, instead of agreeing, as a matter of 
course, to the re-appointment of some of the present members.” 

Mr. Dent then rose and protested against the bringing in of a report like 
the last read, without its being previously submitted to the general com- — 
mittee. To bring such grave, he might say, outrageous charges against the 
sub-committee of management, was neither manly nor honourable, because 
the select committee was appointed, and had set out on amicable grounds, 
Their report, it Was true, bestowed praise on the Earl of Yarmouth, but that 
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was, perhaps intended to render the censure of the four other members the 
more severe. 

Mr. Morris then moved that the report of the sub-committee be confirmed 
and approved of, and that they be requested to proceed in the affairs com- 
mitted to them, and particularly in the appointment of a gentleman to the 
internal management of the theatre. 

Captain Wathen moved, as an amendment— 

‘¢ That the report of the select committee be agreed to and adopted; and 
that the sum of 17,000/. be raised in the manner, and on the terms and con- 
ditions, recommended by that committee: that the general committee be 
authorised to make such conveyances, deeds, and instruments, as may be 
becessary to raise that sum, and secure the payment of it ; that the thanks 
of the meeting be given to the Earl of Yarmouth, for his services as a mem- 
ner of the sub-committee, and to Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. for his attention and 
services as trustee: that G. Robins, Esq is a fit and proper person to act 
as trustee, and that it be recommended to the general committee to appoint 
him to that office, should a vacancy occur: and that the select committee 
have power to add to its members.” 


After a few remarks from Mr. Quin, in favour of the select committee, and | = 


Stating that there was an increase of debt of 16,000/. in six weeks, 
Mr. Moore in reply said, that the increase consisted in rent and taxes, aud 


the interest on bonds. The whole increase fur the last three weeks was short | a 


of 6,000/. Mr. Moore then proceeded to say, after some interruption from 


Mr. Calcraft, that Mr. Kean had made a stipulation at the commencement | 7 


of last season, that every new piece in which he was to perform, was to be 
got up under his management, and that five pieces so got up, had failed. 

Mr. Kinnaird here observed, that Mr. Kean complained to him that 
the cast of characters made by him in one piece, had been altered while 
out of town. 


Mr. Moore said, but two characters had been changed by mutual conswut 
of the performers. 

The amendment and the original motion were then put separately, and the 
shew of hands declared for the former ; at the desire of Mr. Moore, however, 
a ballot was entered into to collect more accurately the sense of the meeting. 

The numbers were— 

For the amendment .... 
For the motion .... 


erereeoeeecee ee ee ee eeeeesreees 


—_———— 


Majority in favour of the amendment........ 54 
The meeting then adjourned. 


August 6.—About one o’clock a man was brought into the office at Bow- 
street, bearing at the top of a long pole a large placard, much larger than the 
posting play-bills; printed on it in large letters, a copy of the advertisement 
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which appeared in several of the papers, from Mr. G. H. Robins, as chairman of 


the select committee appointed at the last general meeting of the proprietors, 
' announcing that the gentlemen composing the sub-committee were not autho- 
 rised in making any arrangements for the re-opening of the theatre the en 


suing season, and cautioning performers and other persons from making en 


' gagements with them, they not being authorised so to do by the general meet 


ing of the proprietors. 

After some business which was previously before Sir Nathaniel Conant, the 
then sitting magistrate, was disposed of, the man carrying the placard was pla- 
ced before the magistrate, and a gentleman, who appeared to be a professional 
man addressed the magistrate, and stated, that the man had been standing 


’ with the placard which he then appeared with, close to the stage door of Drury- 


lane Theatre, which collected a number of persons round the door, to the 
great annoyance and disturbance of those resorting to the theatre. 

The magistrate, on reading thc contents of the placard, observed, that he 
could not perceive any thing libellous inthe matter priuted, and it was only 
with such, that a Justice of the Peace had any thing to do—and besides, the 
play-houses issued bills to induce people to stop to read them, and this bill 
did not do any more. 

The complainant urged to the Magistrate, that the assemblage of persons 
collected by that placard might lead to a riot. 

The Magistrate, in reply, said he could not interfere till an offence, cog- 
nizable before him, had been committed. The collection of the people round 
the stage-door of the theatre might lead to picking pockets, but still no felony 
had as yet been committed, and the Magistrate, on reading the bill more par- 
ticularly, observed G. H. Robins signed, and understanding it to be Mr. Robins 
the auctioneer, of the Piazza, he observed that he had no doubt but that 
respectable gentleman would be answerable for any thing he put his name 
to, and for any thing the man did, if he was acting under his direction. He 
therefore declined detaining the man, who, on being dismissed from the office, 
went and took his station again near the stage-door at Drury Lane Theatre, 
in Great Russell-street, exhibiting the placard as before. 

In a short time after Mr. G. H. Robins entered the office, accompanied by 
Mr. Ellis, an attorney, and a young gentleman ; he presented himself to Sir 
Nathaniel Conant, and requested to know the charge that had been made 
against his man. 

The Magistrate informed him what had passed, and that on seeing his name 
attached to the paper, he had said he had no doubt but that he would abide 
by any consequence to any thing he put his name to.. <a 

Mr. Robins bowed his assent, and said most certainly he should, and then 
left the office. 


The man only remained half an hour longer at the stage-door of the theatre. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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*< Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 


cium dirigatur.”’ QuinTILian, 


Samor, Lord of the Bright City. An Heroit Poem, by the Rev. H. H. | : 


Milman, M. A. 8vo. 12s. boards, 1818. 


(Continued from p. 51.) 


In the third book the following description of the Aurora Bore- 
alis, as seen by Caswallon, on his voyage to Germany to consult 
the Saxon Deities, occurs, and is peculiarly brilliant: 


*Twas midnight, but a rich unnatural dawn 
Sheets the fir’d Arctic heav’n; forth springs an arch, 
O’erspanning with a crystal pathway pure 
The starry sky, as though for Gods to march, 
With show of heavenly warfare daunting earth, 

To that wild revel of the northern clouds ; 

That now with broad and bannery light distinct, 
Stream in their restless waverings tc and fro, 
While the sea billows gleam them mellower back ; | 
Anon like slender Jances bright upstart, 

And clash and cross with hurtle and with flash, 
Tilting their airy tournament. 


The description of Caswallon’s journey into the mountains, to 
consult the Valkyr, is so strikingly beautiful, that we think our 
readers will be well pleased to have the whole of it. 


And now have Hengist and Caswallon climb’d 
The chariot of the Oracle; no wheels 
Bear that strange car; like wind along the sea, 
It glides along the rapid rein deer’s track. 
Beauteous those gentle rein deer arch'd their necks, 
And cast their palmy antlers back, and spread 
Their broad red nostrils to the wind; they hear 
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Old Hengist’s voice, like arrows down the wind, 
Like shot-stars through the welkin start they forth. 
The car slides light, the deer bound fleet : they pass 
Dark leagues of pine and fir, the filmy light, 
Shivering with every motion of the wind 

On their brown path lies tremulous, o’er them sails, 
Heard through the dismal foliage hissing shrill, 
And hoarser groaning of the swaying boughs, 

The funeral descant of the ominous birds. 

Around them the prophetic milk white steeds, 
Their necks yet virgin of the taming curb, 

With all their loose long glories, arch, and pass 

In solemn silence, and regardless paw 
The unechoing earth. But that old German, set 
Inflexible with bolder hand to draw 

The veil of dusk futurity, disdains : 
These tameromens. Still the car slides light, 

The deer bound fleet, they pause not, save to quaff 
The narrow cruise, to share their scanty store. 
Like swallows o’er the glassy river smooth, 

O’er the pellucid lake, with glittering breast 

Yet wrinkled with its rippling waves, they skim, 
The dead unstirring ocean bears them on, 

Amid the immortal ice-hills wind they now. 

In restless change, God’s softer summer works 
Glitter and fade, are born and die, but these, 
Endiadem’d by undissolving snows, 

High Potentates of winter’s drear domain, 
Accumulate their everlasting bulk, 

Eternal and imperishable, stand 

Amid creation’s swift inconstant round, 

In majesty of silence undisturb’d, 

Save when from their long-menacing brows they shake 
The ruining Avalanche ; unvisited 

By motion, but of sailing clouds, when sleets 
From their unwasting granary barb their darts, 
And the grim North-wind loads his rimy wings. 
Nor trace of man, save many a fathom deep, 

Haply dark signs of some tall people strange, 

That walk’d the infant earth, may shroud profound 
Their legends inaccessible. They soar 

In headlong precipice, or pyramid 

Linking the earth and heaven, to which the piles 
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Where those Egyptian despots rot sublime, 

Or even that frantic Babylonian tower, 

Were frivolous domes for laughter and for scorn. 
Nor wants soft interchange of vale, where smiles 

White mimicry of foliage and thin flower. 

Feathery and fan-like spreads the leafy ice, 

With dropping cup, and roving tendril loose, 

As though the glassy dews o’er flower and herb 

Their silken moisture had congeal’d, and yet 

Within that slender vale their knots profuse 

Blossoin’d and blush'd with tender life, the couch 

Less various where the fabled Zephyr fans 

With his mild wings his Flora’s bloomy locks ; 

But colourless and cold, these flowering vales 

Seem meeter for decrepit Winter's head 

To lie in numb repose. The car slides light, 

The deer bound fleet, the long gray wilderness 

Hath something of a roseate glimmering dim, 

And widens still its pale expanse: when lo, 

A light of azure, wavering to display 

No sights, no shapes of darkness and of fear. 

Tremblingly flash’d the inconstant meteor light, 

Shewing thin forms, like virgins of this earth, 

Save that all signs of human joy or grief, 

The flush of passion, smile or tear had seem’d 

On the fix’d brightness of each dazzling cheek, 

Strange and unnatural: statues not unlike 

By nature, in fantastic mood congeal'd 

From purest snow, the fair of earth to shame, 

Surpassing beauteous: breath of mortal life 

Heaved not their bosoms, and no rosy blood 

Tinged their full veins, yet mov’d they, and their steps 

Were harmony. But three of that bright troop, 

The loveliest and the wildest, stood aloof, 

Enwrapt by what in human form were like 

Impulse divine, of their fine nature seem’d 

The eternal instinct. Them no less survey’d 

Caswallon with the knitted brow of scorn, 

Pitter he spake—** No marvel Saxon souls 

Revel in war's delights, so stern, so fierce 

Their deities.” Severe with wrath supprest, 

As one ill-brooking that irreverent mirth 

Scoff’d the wild lore, himself ne‘er dar’d to doubt, 
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Answer’d the son of Woden. ‘‘ These, proud Chief, 
So snowy, soft, and airy gentle, these 

Are ministers of destiny and death, 

The viewless riders of the battle field: 

When sounds the rushing of their sable steeds, 
Down sjnk the summon'd mighty, and expand 


‘ Valhalla’s cloudy portals ; to their thrones 


They the triumphant strangers lead, and pour 
Lavish the eternal beverage of the Gods. 
Mark thou yon bright-hair’d three ? and would thy soul 
Grasp the famed deeds of ancient time, or know 
The master spirits of our present world. 
Lo Gudur, she whose deep mysterious soul 
Treasureth the past, and Rosta, who beholds 
All acts and agents of this living earth ;: 
She too is there before whose.spacious sight 
The years that have not been start up and live, 
Who reads within the soul of man unborn: 
The unimagin’d purpose, of the sage 
Skulda the sagest. Ask and thou shalt know.” 
—‘* ] am not King of Britain, have not been, 
Hateful the present and the past, my soul 
Thirsteth fur what shall be.”-—Then Hengist spake 
In tone of mix’d authority and prayer, 
*¢ Queen of the Future, Valkyr, hear and speak, 
Speak to the Son of. Woden.’’—All the troop 
Instant the thin bright air absorb’d, alone 
Stood Skulda with her white hair waving wide, 
As trembling on the verge of palpable being, 
Ready to languish too in light away. 
‘* O’er Britain’s isle doth Woden to his sons 
Give empire?” She, but in no human tone, 
E’er fram the soul’s emotion harsh or soft, 
One glittering rich unvarying tone replied, 
** To thine, but not to thee.’’—And, ‘*‘ | am thine,”’ 
Caswallon shouted loud, and sternly shook 
His visionary sceptre. ‘* Whence the foe 
Fatal to Hengist, and to Hengist’s sway ?”’ 
** Not from the Mountain, Saxon, from the Vale.” 
Heard, heeded not the Mountain Chief that strain 
Dire and ill-boding, or if heard, disdain’d 
Adverse what prosperous seem’d a voice from heaven. 
“¢ By what rich rite,” he cried, ‘* may Briton Chief 
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Win favour from high Woden ?”—** Not the blood 
Of steed or stag; a flower of earth must fade, 
Blest o’er all virgins of the earth, the chaste, 
The beautiful, by heaven ordain’d to lead 

The souls of valiant men to the pale hall 

Of the Immortal; air her path, and Heaven 
Her dwelling, with the fair and brave of earth 
Her sole communion ?’’—“ By my future throne, 
Proud office for the daughter of a King ! 

A royal damsel, mine own blood, shall join 

Your cloudy mysteries,’’—A hue like joy 
Overspread all her face and form, while slow 

Into the air she brighten’d, indistinct 

Even now, and now invisible. Sad seem’d 

In gloomy converse with his own dark mind 

Old Hengist, nor despair’d that bold of soul, 

In pride of human wisdom to revoke 

The irrevocable, what himself deem’d fate, 

By force or fraud t’ o’ermaster or elude. 


The gloomy, the terrible, the indistinct, the powerful, are all 


considered essential to the sublime; in this passage these requi- 
sites are found; and it will be with the reader to determine, whe- 
ther Mr. Milman has so combined and displayed them as to pro- 
duce that effect. For our own parts, we have rarely met with any 
lines in modern poetry in which the force of imagery and circum- 
stance was more successfully exerted in attaining sublimity. 

Almost all that can be said or written on the subject of the sub- 
lime, has been long ago; and it would far exceed our limits to 
capitulate the different definitions of that sensation. The feeling 
of the reader must at last be the test, and we confess that our own 
bears ample testimony in favour of this passage. 

If we were to present our readers with all the beautiful passages 
of this poem, we might reprint nearly the whole of it. To those 
who are admirers of poetry therefore, we earnestly recommend the 
perusal of the whole. 
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Memorial presented by the Committee of Management of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, and by the Proprietors of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 
against the Olympic and Sans Pareil Theatres, with two Letters in Reply 
to the Contents of such Memorial, addressed to the Lord Chamberiain ; by 
Robert William Elliston, Comedian. London, 35. stitched. 1818. 


The monopoly of the great Winter ‘heatres has long been a 
subject of discussion in the theatrical world; a discussion, which 
as it involves the interests of a numerous body of persons, has 
found its way into the grand assembly of the nation. Though 
much light was not likely to be thrown upon the subject from 
this quarter, yet here the question was to be decided ; not the ques- 
tion of expediency, because that remains as open as ever, but what 
should and what should not be. Monopoty, amongst the liberal 
members of the trading world, and in society in general, is con- 
sidered a sort of bug a boo, equally to be condemned and depre- 
cated; but withvut presuming to suggest any motives for such a 
partiality, the Houses of Parliament have always inclined to fa- 
vour it, and have been especially cautious of overturning any, 
which by length of subsistence, had acquired, in their esteem, a 
respectability equal to its pernicious effects. The East India mo- 
nopoly, the Brewer's Monopoly, and Theatrical monopoly, are all 
too sacred in the eyes of Parliament to be broken down in favour 
of the welfare and interests of any body of persons, how nume-. 
rous soever. But to approach a little nearer to the question be- 
fore us, the attempt made in Parliament to shake the monopoly 
enjoyed by our two winter theatres, by the establishing a third 
patent theatre, totally failed, and that monopoly was thus con- 
firmed more absolutely than ever. The representation of the re- 
gular drama, i. e. Tragedy and Comedy, was thus confined to these 
theatres only, we presume, upon the principle, that by limiting 
these entertainments to these houses, and thereby securing to 
them the presence of all persons who admire such performances, 
the proprietors might, from the abundant receipts, be enabled to 
give such representations in the utmost perfection. We will not 
here go into the question whether this be the most efficacious 
means of securing the dignity of the national drama, it admits of 
much argument on both sides, but proceed to the documents un- 
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der consideration. Thus firmly established in the monopoly they 
demand, the great theatres are yet discontented, and they express 
their discontents to the Lord Chamberlain, as ‘‘ the guardian of 
the national drama,”’ in the memorial now printed. The subjects 
of complaint are minutely divided and sub-divided by Mr. Elliston 
in his reply, and stated to be fifteen in number; the principal 
heads however are, the facility with which the late Lord Cham- 
berlain granted licences to minor theatres, the abuse of those 
licences made by the Olympic and Sans Pareil Theatres, by their 
performing the regular drama with regular companies of come- 
dians, and the receipts at the doors of those theatrés, which the 
Memorialists state to be so much clearly deducted from their own 
profits. _These complaints Mr. Elliston undertakes to prove 
groundless, and throws much reprobation on the Memorialists, 
for their presumption, in censuring the use which either the late 
or present Lord Chamberlain have made of their authority. He 
then goes at great length into the question of the abuse of the 
licences by his own theatre and Mr. Scott’s, which he treats under 
several distinct heads. He totally denies that those licences have 
been in any degree exceeded by the performances at his theatre, 
and in so doing, he has occasion to enter into a critical definition 
of the term Burletta, in which he shows himself to be infinitely 
better acquainted with the subject than the Memorialists. He 
breaks down all the distinctions which they have attempted to set 
up, and proves pretty satisfactorily, that they are totally fallacious, 
and that the performances at his theatre have been strictly within 
the bounds which the licence prescribes. The other question of 
the receipts is treated by Mr. Elliston in a most masterly manner; — 
he exposes at large the extreme injustice and absurdity of the : 
Memorialists, in attempting to investigate that subject at all, the 
rapacity their reasoning on it evinces, and the puerility of theit 
arguments. He maintains that the theatre being opened under 
proper authority, for his benefit, he has an undoubted right to 
make it as beneficial as he possibly can; it is clear enough, that 
in granting the licence, some receipt must have been conten 
plated, and nothing can be more ridiculous, than the attempt (0 
limit it. The cause alledged by the Memorialists as the nightly 
receipt of those two theatres, is together 150/. and this they 
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state to go clearly out of their pockets. Let any body in the 
world decide whether that is an excessive receipt for two theatrés. 
| Neither does it by any means follow that the persons who go to 
those theatres would otherwise attend the great theatres. A man 
may be very well disposed to furnish an evenings entertainment to 
his family at four shillings a head, who would rather let them 
amuse themselves as they could at home, than pay seven shillings 
a head; a man may have two shillings to spare, and not three 
- shillings. 

The whole production, in short, casts the greatest discredit on 
the Memorialists ; the extreme of rapacity is throughout conspi- 
cuous, and this involves them in every species of absurdity, and 
| betrays them into the most egregious mis-statements, palpable 
- fallacies, and puerile deductions. The whole of these is most ad- 


mirably exposed by Mr. Elliston, in his answer to the Memorial, 


which is most complete ; he enters radically into every branch of 


the subject, and not only clears himself from every imputation of 
improper use of his licence, but throws back on the Memorialists 
a load of contempt and odium, to which their production most 
justly entitles them. Did space allow us, we should be very happy 
to enter more at large into the question between the patent and 
‘the minor theatres, which we may possibly some time of another 
. have an opportunity of doing. The grand pretence made:by the 
patent theatres for the still more absolute monopoly which they - 
require, their vast expenditure, and the purposes to which that 
expenditure is applied, is so ably treated in Mr. E.'s reply, that 
we feel an irresistible meen to lay it before our readers; it 
is as follows :— 


*€ With respeet to the third pretence, 


** [ doubt whether it would be becoming in me to detain your Lordship : Aa 


single moment. If your Lordship will cast your eye on the signatures affixed 


to the Memorial, and be pleased to take into account the description of 


the persons who have aflixed those signatures, and of the other persons known 
to be ‘involved in the interests’ of the theatres royal of Drury-lane and 
Covent-garden, your Lordship will, I am sure, be aware, hen a assertion 
that the Memorialists, with all those persons, must suffer ‘ certain ruin;’ il 
the Oly mpic and Sans Pareil Theatres be continued,.is as shameful an impo- 


sition as could have been attempted on your Lordship ; aud as contrary to 
truth as any statement on earth can be. 
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‘* With respect to the fourth pretence, I have to say, 

“‘ That, even supposing it to be truethat a ‘ million of money’ has ¢ of late 
years’ been embarked in Drury-lane and Covent-garden Theatres (an aver- 
ment requiring better proof than the mere declaration of the Memorialists), 
it cannot be true, my Lord, that such an expenditure has been entered into, in 
those theatres, * of late years,’ on the faith of the continuance of an entire 
monoply of theatrical entertainments, under the alleged claim of ¢ patent 
rights ;’ or of the probable duration of any state of things at all approaching 

to the continuance of any such monopoly. | Nor can it be true, my Lord, that 
any such expenditure, if bestowed, has been occasioned by ‘ the support of 
the national drama;’ or has become necessary for ‘ the support of the na- 
tional drama ;’ or has been actually employed in ‘ the support of the national 

drama.’ The expenditure bestowed, my Lord, on Drury-lane and Covent- 

garden Theatres, has, no doubt, been of large amount, ‘ of late years ;’ that 

is, since the periods at which Drury-lane and Coveut-garden Theatres were de- 
stroyed by fire. But has not that expenditure, my Lord, been entered into, with 

a clear knowledge of the existence of the licences of the Olympic and Sans Pa- 

reil Theatres? of the full extent of the privileges now enjoyed under those 1i- 

cences ?—of the existence of other licences, with privileges of a much larger 

description 2—of the existence of an extended, and, on some occasions (as in 

the case of Mr. Astley’s ‘ Blood-red Knight’), of a very attractive description 

of stage performance, in virtue of the licences granted by magistrates, in the 

immediate environs of the metropolis; and, in effect, within the metropolis 

itself ?—Has not this expenditure been entered into, also, with a perfect con- 

sciousness, on the part of the Memorialists, that the state of the public mind 

as to a necessity for a third theatre, and that the obvious and proper policy 

of the Government, as to the question of theatrical amusements, generally, 
had made it, at least, expedient, if not indispensable, to permit such an ex- 
tended application of Magistrates’ licences to pass (with the exception of the | 
‘ Pantheon’ case), unopposed, and unnoticed? And have not the Memo- 

rialists, my Lord, in their catalogue of grievances, insidiously avoided any 

allusion to this last and indisputable fact, to give an undue importance to 


their railings against the Olympic and Sans Pareil Theatres >—Now, with all 


this knowledge, and consciousness, and passiveness, on the part of the Me- 


morialists, as to what, no doubt, must have seemed to them to be large in- 
roads on their alleged exclusive rights, can it, my Lord, be pretended, that 
the expenditure bestowed ‘ of date years,’ on Drury-lane and Covent-garden 
Theatres, has been bestowed with any reliance on the probable, or on the 
possible, continuancc of so exclusive a possession of theatrical privilege as had 
been formerly assumed ; and had, for a certain length of time, to the public 
injury, been too patiently submitted to ?—The expectation, and reliance, my 
Lord, must have been of a directly opposite description. If, with such facts 
as | have stated, before their eyes, the parties interested in the Theatres Royal 
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of Drury-lane and Covent-garden have chosen to embark in an expenditure 
to the extent they allege, the consequences, my Lord; should be on their own 
heads; and should not bring injury and ruin on the heads of those who are 
guiltless of any act by which the judgments of the Memorialists have been 
pewildered; or by which their investments of money have been rendered 
less productive, than undar the evident circumstances of the moment, 
they ought,‘in prudencé and common foresight, to have expected they would 
be. . 

‘¢ But as regards the connexion, my Lord, between the alleged expenditure 
and ‘ the support of the national drama !’—Is it possible, my Lord, that the 
memorialists can calculate so slightly, or so wildly, upon the intelligence 
your Lordship must possess, as to lead them to hope that your Lordship will 
credit the assertion they so gravely make, that they have gone into all this 
alleged expense, ‘ for the support of the national drama ?’ My Lord, there 


‘is not a person of the vulgarest information, and who has had the opportunity 


of seeing, or knowing, any of the circumstances connected with these esta- 
blishments, not an individual from the highest function they bestow, to the 
lowest menial they employ, who is not perfectly aware that the large expen- 
diture, ‘ of late years,’ incurred in Drury-lane and Covent-garden Theatres, 
has been occasioned, first, by the prodigalities and indiscretions of some of 
those who have been concerned in the property and management of these 
concerns ; and by the provisions of money necessary to arrange and compro- 
mise the embarrassments arising from:those prodigalities and indiscretions :— 
secondly, by the improvidence, which left the Theatres, lately destroyed, in an 
insufficient state of insurance, from fire, when such insurance, to an adequate 
amount, might have been obtained :—thirdly, by the gigantic, and, in the 
circumstances in which they were placed, the profuse and ostentatious, system’ 
of re-building, into which the memorialists entered ; and, as the event soon 
proved, by the ill-conceived design, and wholly inapplicable nature, of some 
of the costly parts of the edifices they raised :—and, fourthly, by the large 
charges attending some of the illegitimate performances ‘ of late years’ 
produced at those theatres ; and which performances the memorialists have, 
no doubt, been driven to produce, to tempt the public, by the novelty and 
strangeness of such performances, to yield to the heavy tax, which all these 


"accumulated errors had led to, in the prices of admission. These, my Lord, 


1 say, are notoriously the causes of the large, and, for the greater part, as 
regards ‘the support of the national drama,’ the unnecessary expenditure, 
in which the memorialists and those concerned with them, in these theatres, 
have ‘ of late years,’ embarked. So far from such expenditure having been 
Oecasioned by, or having been necessary to, or having been employed in, 

the support of the national drama,’ [ allege, without a power of contra- 
diction on the part of those opposed to me, that this expenditure has been 
occasioned by a waste of the profits which ‘ patent privileges’ have pro- 
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duced :—by a waste of the resources which those privileges, wisely used, 
might have secured :—that no such expenditure has been necessary, or is at 
all incident to the “ support of the ‘‘ national drama; and that the expendi. 
ture alleged, instead of having been employed in ‘the support of the na- 
tional drama,’ has been chiefly employed in the measures thought necessary 
to repair the mischiefs of past misconduct ; and of evident neglect, as to the 


proper security of the property held in charge. I say, my Lord, that the 


corruption of ‘the national drama,’ and not its ‘* support,’’ has been one 
of the manifest consequences of these measures; and that the public are 
called upon to contribute largely, and needlessly, to ‘ the support,’ not of 
‘the national drama,’ but of the mongrel system which has been engrafted 
upon it: of that system which it has been thought fit to palm on the play- 
going part of the community, as the system for which they ought to pay an 
exorbitant price ; while the commodity which, ought, really, to be supplied 
at the regular theatres, might be afforded on terms far more reasonable; and 
on such terms as would enable all ranks of society to participate, with con- 
venience, in the enjoyment of the highest orders of dramatic entertainment 
and instruction. . 

** It cannot be said, my Lord, that I am talking on this subject, without book. 
I am an old stager ; and have been long accustomed to all the mysteries of 
theatrical management. Humble as I am, I am not merely the proprietor of 
the little Theatre called ‘the Olympic;’ but the holder of one Theatre 
Royal of magnitude ; and of other theatres of respectability and consideration. | 
I am quite familiar with the calculations on which theatrical enterprises are 
dependent: on every scale ; and from the germ, to their state of full growth. 
On the strength of all this information, and of my daily practice in it, toa 
certain extent, for many years, I venture to assert, that, one-third of. the 
sum stated by the memorialists, (that is, one-third of ‘ a million sterling’), 
| would be more than sufficient to raise, and to equip, in the most competent 
manner, two theatres of such dimensions, of such accommodations, and of 
such attributes, generally, as are requisite for the performance of the ¢¢ re- 
gular drama” in the metropolis: of two such theatres as would be sufficient 
for the ‘ support’ of the full character and ‘ dignity of the national drama ;’ 
and for the ample compensation of that superior class of stage performers, 
which it may surprise some of the memorialists to hear should alone be 
found in the leading characters of the drama in a national theatre. He who 
held a patent, or a license, my Lord, for such a theatre, subject, as to the 
construction and objects of the theatre, to all the conditions I have men- 
tioned, and subject, furthcr, to the condition that his prices of admission 
should not exceed those of the days of ‘ Garrick,’ (that is, that his box- 
price should be 5s., his pit 3s., and his galleries 2s. and ls.) would, I am cer- 
tain, my Lord, be not only equal to his original undertaking, and his current 
engagements ; but would be in the high road to the possession of a subs. 
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stantial fortune. All this, it is true, would require not only a diligent and 
an upright, management; but a really professional management. The house 
must be of a size, which should afford a chance of hearing, and of seeing :-— 
private boxes, with certain distinguished exceptions, must yield to public ac- 
commodation ;—overflowing audiences must not be produced by the attraction 
of orders :—the performances must not depend on individual excellence, 
however rare; but on that general contribution of talent, and consistency of 
easting, which formed. the glory of the old schocl; and which is as necessary 
to good dramatic effect, as harmony is to music, or painting ; or symmetry to 
architecture :—pieces condemned and scouted by the public. voice, must not 
be declared to have been received ‘ with acclamation and rapture :’—when 
such pieces could no longer keep the stage, it must not be said that they were 
‘ completely established in public favour :'-—when absurdities like these were 
openly confessed, and their abolition promised, they must not in. six weeks 
be re-established :—horses must not be mixed with tragedians; nor dogs with 
singers ; nor rope-dancers with comic actors :—‘ real water’ and tumblers 
must be consigned to their proper places of exhibition :—rehearsals must be 
directed by men of experience, and not by men of fashion ;—and the licentious, 
but, perhaps, unavoidable, debasements of a theatre, must not be made 
more grossly palpable, by chinese garniture, and by barbarous illumination! 
All these modes of ‘ supporting the dignity of the national drama’ must be 
spared. All the innovations,*in short, of modern quackery must be discarded. 
Such changes must, of course, be admitted, as should be suited to the im- 
proved state of the arts; and to the altered customs and opinions of society. 
But the work to be performed, my Lord, would, for the greater part, be, to 
retrace the path which has been forsaken; and to restore the regimen by 
which the regular theatres in the British metropolis once possessed, and 
deserved to possess, a pre-eminent reputation. 

*¢ But it may be said, by the memorialists, that the large expenditure in 
which they have embarked, whether occasioned by briginal outfit and current 
charge, or by the supplies raised to remedy the effects of prodigality, negli- 
gence, or misfortune, has still been an expenditure necessary, on their part 
to maintain the ¢ national drama,’ under the privileges of which they are the 
peculiar possessors ; and that the charges to the public, for a right of access 
to the exercise of those privileges, at the hands of the memorialists, ought to 
be proportioned to the expenditure to which the memorialists have been 
actually subjected. I deny this doctrine, my Lord; and | venture to affirm 
that it cannot be supported. If a brewer, or a malt-distiller, or any other 
description of manufacturer, on a great scale, should waste his means, and 
be obliged to borrow money to carry on his concerns, and, in that way, incur 
a large additional expense in interest on advances, or in sacrifices to induce 
persons to enter into advances, or if the buildings and apparatus of any such 
manufacturer, on a great scale, were destroyed by fire, and he should have 
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neglected, or have only very partially availed himself of, the simple precau- 
tion, by which the effects of such a calamity might have been guarded against, 
and, from that eause, be obliged to raise funds, at a great expense, to restore 
his buildings and replace his machinery, would the manufacturer, in any such 
case, my Lord, be justified in attempting, or would he dare to attempt, to saddle 
on the consumer of the commodity he manufactured, the large addition otf 
price, which might be necessary to indemnify him against the consequence: 
of such occurrences? Altered as his condition, under such circumstances, 
might be, shrunk as might be his profits, and lost as might be many of his en- 
joyments, he must still, in the predicament in which his own indiscretions had 
placed him, becontent with that price for the article he produced, at which it 
could be afforded by those who had committed no such indiscretions; or, if 
that price would not content him, the loss and extinction of his trade, altoge- 
ther, must content him. Who would pay at the rate of seven shillings for any 
of the supplies of life, when the supply might be had at the rate of five shillings , 
merely because he who asked the seven shillings had beena spendthrift of his 
means ; or had net protected himself against the loss of his possessions by the 
casualty of fire, when such protection was at hand; and when every week 
must have brought with it some new proof of the necessity of resorting to 
that protection? In the ordinary concerns of men, any pleas like these, 
for such exaction, would be resisted and derided ; but, on the part of the 
memorialists, my Lord, it is expected that such pleas should be received 
with resignation and respect. But it is the ‘* patent privileges” of these 
gentlemen, my Lord, which, in their minds, distinguish them from all other 
members of society!) That which they, alone, have a right to sell, they, 
alone, for sooth, have a right to fix the price of! In this, my Lord, the memo- 


rialists are equally mistaken ; allowing them, even, more exclusive powers 
than any they can justly lay claim to. 


Take the case of other monopolists, 
my Lord; and see how such a pretended principle would work. The Corpo- 
rations of the Royal Exchange and London Assurance have, in this countrs, 
as collective bodies, the exclusive privilege of undertaking maritime insur- 
ance ; a privilege it would not be easy to deny them, ‘because they bought it 
ata large cost. Now, supposing the managers of those concerns were devoid 
of all prudence or precaution, (a case, as regards those managers, not very 
supposable) and supposing that, by some unjustifiable system of expence in 
their establishments, or that by some indiscreet adventure in the business in 
which they are engaged, or that by some one of thuse sweeping adversities to 
which all such speculations, even under the best regulation, must be, in 
some degree, subject, the whole capital of those concerns were devoured, 
and their trade could not proceed without the creation of a new fund of large 
amount, would such a state of things, my lord, justify the managers of those 
companics in imposing on their customers a price which should indemnify 
them against the mischievous effects of their past errors, or misfortunes ; 
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and which price should be nearly fifty per cent. beyond the real value of the 
commodity in which they were continuing to deal? Were any such attempt 
made, my Lord, would not the consequence be the certain loss of the trade of 
those monopolizing companies, if the contracts which form that trade could 
be otherwise effected ; or if such contracts could not otherwise be etfected at 
a proper price, or toa sufficient extent, and there should appear to be no 
alternative, without legislative interference, but to submit to such an impo- 
sition, would not the outery, for such interference, my Lord, be universal, 
and irresistible ?. This, my Lord, is a case of fair analogy with the case of 
the conductors of the ** regular drama,”’ Neither as ordinary traders, and 
enjoying no other privileges: than those of other men, could they in justice, 
or possibility, have taxed their consumer for the effects of their own extra- 
vagance, or ‘want of caution; nor, in their characters of monopolists, and 
of despots over the public rights, and, were it possible, of despots over 


the rights of all who in any degree compete with them, can they possess 


one jot more of claim to the practice of such extortion, They have in no 
manner, my Lord, any decent pretence for inflicting on their customers 
the penalties and pains of their own mis-rule; and for visiting on the world, 
the natural consequences of those offences which they know have been 
eominitted by themselvess or by their predecessors, against the plainest 
ilictates of common prudence and common sense. 

‘€ I should not have laid so much stress, my Lord, on this part of the sub- 
ject, had not the ¢ large expenditure’ of the memorialists been so reiterated 
a ground of solicitation to your Lordship, that protection should be withheld 
from all but them. Lsubmit to your Lordship that there is no sort of value in 
this pretended argument of the memorialist ; beyond the consideration of the 
investment which would have been ‘really necessary, under proper manage- 
ment, for the support of the Theatres Royal of Drury-lane and Covent-garden. 
To allow such an argument, my Lord, would, if a second series of imprudences 
were committed, and another ‘‘ million of money” were to become necessary 
to repair the consequences of those imprudences, be to allow that the prices of 
admission, might with equal fairness, be double what they now are ! So far 
from the statement of the memorialists, in this particular, having the weight 
they would attach to it, it serves, cnfy, my Lord, to shew that the proper 
counterpoise to the burden which this ‘ large’ and unnecessary * expendi- 
ture” has thrown upon the public, is the giving weight and value to those 
existing places of entertainment, to which the public may resort at a rea- 
sonable price :—that it is not only advisable to tolerate, but to encourage 
and strengthen, such a system of performance at those theatres, as may 
be conducive to the rational amusement of the persons who attend them: 


of such a system of performance as may, at least, lead to the abatement, 


if not to the exclusion, of the species of mummery, to which the memo- 


rialists, if they cannot prevent the existence of such theatres, would gladly 
& ‘ 
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see them limited ; a species of mummery, if their will could be followed, 
which should, if possible, be below that, even, in which the memorialists 
too often indulge in their own theatres; and which can in no theatre have 
any effect, but that of vitiating the taste, and of depraving the understand- 


ings of all who become its beholders and are made its victims.” 


There is yet a morceau of ridicule bestowed on the anamolies of 
the national theatres which they fully deserve. 


“ Instead of supplying, at a moderate price, a diverting and a rational en- 
tertainment, but, at the same time, an entertainment of a secondary dramatic 
order, provocatives of the most spurious description must be administered to 
the public appetite. Posture-masters must be found who should writhe them- 
selves into more contortions than Mr. Pack was employed to do, on the stage 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane:—dogs must be found, who should bark 
more eloquently than the ‘ Dog of Montargis’. was engaged to do, on the 
stage of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden :—children must be found to sup- 
port the ‘dignity’ of the minor stage, as effectually as the ‘ dignity’ of the 
‘ great national concern’ of Drury-lane was supported, lately, by the little 
girl who personated ‘ Richard the Third :’—horses must be found, to prance, 
if possible, more classically than those who sustained the ‘ regular’ and ¢ na- 
tional drama’ of ‘ Timour the Tartar :’—as dancing would probably still be 
permitted, the wearisome effects of the recitative burletta must be relieved, 
by the performers joining, at the conclusion, in a ‘ ballet,’ as judicious and 
successful as the ‘ ballet’ performed in the course of the present season, at 
Drury-lane, at the end of the ‘ Suspicious Husband :’—human beings must be 
found to climb te greater heights, and to expose themselves to more horrible 
dangers, than the lady who maintained the ‘ dignity’ of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent-garden, in the last season, at the very serious personal risk of the 
audiences she delighted and alarmed :—larger water-tubs must be brought on 
the minor stage, than those used for the ‘ support’ of the ‘ regular’ stage :— 
and Mr. Scott’s ‘ regular company of comedians’ must be persuaded to lend. 
their exertions to the performance of some piece, which, if possible, should be 
more ingenious and preposterous than that same ‘ national drama’ of ‘ Puss 
in Boots,’ to which I before referred ; and in which some of the members of 
a really ‘ regular company of comedians’ were subjected to the performance 
of a duty less worthy of their abilities than any they could have incurred at the 


minor theatres ; but which, still, no doubt, was essential to the ‘ support’ 
and preservation of ‘ the dignity of the ‘national drama.’ ” 


To such of our readers as feel a sufficient interest on this ques- 
tion, we earnestly recommend a perusal of this pamphlet. For 
acuteness and justness of reasoning, force of argument, keenness 
of satire, and brilliancy of style, we have scarcely ever seen any 
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thing to excel it. Wecould never have conceived Mr. Elliston to 
be master of so: much literary talent. He most completely re- 
futes every pretence of the Memorialists, and both to the Lord 
Chamberlain and the public exhibits them in a point of view from 
which we think they would be glad to escape. They have how- 
ever pulled it upon their own heads, and we are rejoiced that they 
have ; the feelings under which Mr. Elliston writes are in many 
respects, in common our own, and we are satisfied of all those 
who really feel interested in the support and dignity of the national 
drama. Had Mr. E.'s reasonings been employed, and with equal 
force, before the Committee of the House of Commons who sat on 
the third Theatre Bill, their report would have perhaps been 
different from what it was. 


Original Joctryp. 


‘¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY 


— 
FRENCH MELODIES. 
No. I. 
Air—** C'est ici le sejour des graces.” 


Why my love, to hope a stranger, * 
Still unfriended dost thou roam; 

Here, secure from every danger, 
Find thy long forsaken home. 


3 





* These words are supposed to be sung by Count Warburg, the Stranger, on 
his reconciliation with his wife.—E, H. 
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in these arms, secure, repose thee, 
Far from sorrow, far from pain ; 
I who know what ’tis to lose thee, 
Ne’er will risk that loss again. 
Still thy fond devoted lover, 
All thy errors I forgive ; 
Joy'd, the wanderer to recover, 
Joy d, her anguish to relieve, 


Yes, I see thy form is wasted, 
By repentance sad and deep ; 
Mis’rys bitter cup thou’st tasted, 
Dire remorse has made thee weep ; 
But thy faults are all forgiven, 
I forget them, so shall you ; 
Thy pray'rs and tears have flown to heaven, 
I am happy, thou art true. 
Never more shall care approach thee, 
Hence thou'lt live for me and love ; 
Warburgh never shall reproach thee, 
Adelaide ne’er more shall rove. 


SONG. 
Aire—‘* Ah! Perdonna.” Mozart 


Why, sweet fair, thus ineekly bending, 


At yon altar dost thou sue? 


Surely peace from Heav'n descending 


E’er must bless a Saint like you. 


On that heart where virtue dwelling 
Every baser view expelling, 

With a holy fervour glows, 

Heav'n its choicest gifts bestows. 
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If our earthly passage blessing, 
Joy e’er sheds its beam divine, 
Surely joy beyond expressing, 


In thy soul must ever shine. 


LINES TO A LOCK OF HAIR, 


Yes, the vow of love is broken, 
Still my fond soul clings to thee ; 
Still preserves the only token 
Fate and falsehood leave to me. 


When reason’s light shall fade away, 
When death stills this beating heart, 
When life and intellect decay, 
Then, dear pledge, with thee I'll part. 


The hour in which thou wast bestow'd, 
Oh! never can my soul forget ; 

The joy with which my bosom glow'd 
I feel, while gazing on thee yet. 


But ‘tis vain, those days are over, 
Vanish'd like some fleeting cloud ; 
Years shall not those days recover, 
Or the bliss which from them flow’d. 


What though the star that on me shone, 
Only sparkled to deceive ; 

I knew it not, till it was gone, 
And left my dark’ned soul to grieve. 


There was a flower I fondly lev'd 
For the fragrance which it flun 
But treacherous its beauty prov'd, 


ys 
Ss? 


It was poisonous, and stung. 
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Perchance my path other lights may illume, 


Perchance in my path other flowers may bloom ; 
But never again can any star shed 
A ray of light 
So strongly bright 
As gleam’d from the faithless star that is fled. 





Many months shall come, many years shall fade, 
Ere I shall meet 
A flower so sweet 

As that whose odour deceiv'd and betray’d. 


RONDO. 


In the sunny hours which glow, 

Life’s bright noon with sweet hopes gilding, 
Then our buds of pleasure Hlow, 

Airy structures Fancy’s building. 

Soon the gloom of eve prevailing, 
Spreads with clouds our azure sphere, 
All our brightest prospects failing, 
Faded, all our joys most dear. 

Yet the heart that’s Virtue’s throne, 
Far beyond this dark scene soaring, 
Peace, ‘midst wildest joys, shall own, 
Peace preserve, whilst sorrows low’ring. 


EPITAPH FROM THE GREEK, 


A blooming youth lies buried here, 
Euphemius to his country dear ; 

Nature adorn’d his mind and face 

With every muse and every grace: 
About the married state to prove, 

But Death had quicker wings than Love. 
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Cheatrical Duquisition. 
= 


«« Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis*”’ ,CLAUDIAN. 


KING'S THEATRE. 





1518. 
Aug. 1. 11 Don Giovanni—New Divertisement.—Zephir. 
4. It Barbiere di Siviglia — La Veillee Villageoise — Tamerlane et 
Bajazet. 
—— 8. Cosi Fan Tutte—La Veillee Villageoise—Zephir. 
—— 11. Il Don Giovanni — Divertisement—Tamerlane et Bajazet.—(Last 
night of the Season.) 





DON GIOVANNI. 


Tuesday, Aug. 11.—This evening terminated the present season, 
and that the finale night might have all possible eclat, the favourite 
of the audience, ‘‘ Don Grovanni,”’ furnished the principal part of 
the amusement. Whether it were the habitual fascination which 
dwells about this entertainment, and which inspired the desire of 
taking a last look, or any other cause, we know not, but, ata 
very early hour, the house was completely full, nor has the most 
lively part of the season produced a more brilliant display than 
was witnessed on this: occasion. The actors seemed determined 
to show that their parts had not worn threadbare by repetition; a 
new zeal seemed to animate their expiring efforts, and they each 
appeared to endeavour to excel himself. Never was Ambrogetti 
more vivacious, more characteristic in the profligate hero; never 
was Naldi more humorous in Leporello; never was Angrisani more 
spirited in Masetto, nor more awful in the Ghost. Crivelli, in 
quitting an English audience, was resolved, in his last display, to 
shew his power, and sung the few airs assigned to him with a 
sweetness and energy truly delightful. We do not know how it 
Vox. XIII. No. 73. T 
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happens, that this singer, who is allowedly the first tenor in 
Europe, should be so little appreciated as he has been in this 
country. The audience did not take the least notice of his last 
appearance.—Not so Madame Fovor; she has now, for three 
years, been a favourite, and during all this time she has progressed 
in public estimation ; why she is permitted to leave us, we cannot 
conjecture: that she is about to do so, however, was understood 
by the public, and on her first entrée, as Zerlina, the house ex- 
pressed all that cordiality of feeling towards her, which charac- 
terizes an English audience. Madame Fodor was a!together over- 
come by it, and visibly shed tears; it was many minutes before 
the cheers of the audience and her own feelings would permit her 
to proceed with the part.—She went through it, however, in her 
very best manner, and was, throughout, accompanied by the 
most rapturous applause ; every one of her songs, and all the 
duets in which she bore a part, were encored. The curtain fell 
at the close of the opera, amidst the unanimous and enthusiastic 
approbation of one of the most crowded audiences of the 
season. 

It used to be the practice at this theatre, on the close of the 
season, to present to the audience the entire effective strength of 
the theatre at the end of the opera, and to perform ‘‘ God save 
the King.”"—Many times have we been enchanted with the superb 
spectacle, when all the rank, beauty, and fashion in the kingdom 
filling and surrounding the immense area of the theatre, have 
stood up to view, and when the scene was completed by a well 
filled stage. The principal singers in the front, the principal 
dancers immediately behind them, the chorus on one side of the 
stage, and the corps de ballet on the other; whilst a crowd of 
persons connected with the establishment filled up the chinks, 
and the very guards completed the muster in the rear. Our na- 
tional hymn used to be performed with an excellence, and heard 
with an enthusiasm which the splendour of the corps dail height- 
tened. This treat we had promised ourselves on the present 
occasion; but to our extreme mortification, at the end of 
the opera, we observed the musicians quit the orchestra, 
and the dull interval before the ballet silently succeeded. After 
the usual space of time, the overture to the ballet was played, 
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and at its conclusion, the curtain rose and the performers ap- 











peared; they were assailed, however, by a powerful vociferation 
of ‘* Off—off !—and a general call for ‘‘ God save the King.” To 
this they were obedient ; the band struck up the air, and the 


company rose ; but this would not do. The song was loudly and . 


repeatedly called for, and the attempt to proceed with the ballet 


made in vain. No singers appeared, the storm was raging, when — 


Signor D1 Giovanni, the deputy stage manager,—(our readers, 
perhaps, recollect the person of this gentleman ; he is in exclusive 
possession of one only character on the stage, the Drunken 
Gardener in “ Figaro,”’) made his appearance, and after advancing 
to the front of the stage, with three most pompous bows, delivered 


the following impressive address:—‘< Ladiss and Genleman, de 
performare is all go 








it is imposseeb sing God saave de 
King.” —He repeated his bows and retired greeted with an uni- 
versal shout of laughter, and some cries of ‘ Sing it yourself’ and 
let them be fetched." He had succeeded, however, in putting the 
house in good humour, and the ballet of ‘* Tamerlane et Bajazet” 
was allowed to ‘proceed, in which the dancers exerted themselves 
as much, and with as good effect, as usual. , 


KING'S CONCERT ROOM. 


MONSIEUR COMTE,. 


Though not a theatrical entertainment, we cannot forbear 
from expressing to our readers the delight we felt from the in- 
imitable performances of Monsieur Comre, in a superior species 
of legerdemain, totally beyond the common place conjuring ex- 
hibitions which have so frequently been witnessed, as well as by 
his ventriloquy and the exertions of a being who is denominated 
the French Indian juggler. This gentleman is well known in 
Paris, where he holds the honorary appointment of physicien, 
(experimental philosopher,) dw. roi, and he has performed before 
most of the crowned heads of Europe, from whom he has testi- 
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monials of approbation. He arrived, a short time go, in this 
country bearing letters of introduction from the Duke of Welling- 
ton to many persons of the most exalted rank. The first exhi- 
bition of his talents was at a private party at the Marquis 
D'Osmond’s, the French Ambassador, at which the Prince Regent 
was present, who was delighted with the wonderful display of 
ingenuity which Monsieur Comte afforded. One of the most re- 
markable and amusing experiments which he there performed 
was, the mysterious conveyance of trinkets from the persons of 
some of the noble visitors, into the pockets of his Royal Highness, 
and amongst others, the order of the Duke de San Carlos, which 
was fastened to his button hole and immediately under his eye.— 
Monsieur Comte’s entertainment, on this occasion, was one of 
the most diversified and amusing that can well be conceived.— 
The audience were not insulted by any wretched attempts to blind 
their observation ; all was pleasing in itself, striking to the ima. 
gination, fanciful, and, in effect, miraculous. ‘There was a vein 
of refinement and delicacy which characterized all the experi- 
ments and added to the charm. Amongst the most pleasing of — 
the tricks we would particularize the instantaneous production of 
full blown flowers from the seed, and these in such quantities as 
to supply nearly all the company. The remarkable good humour, 
politeness, and pleasantry of Monsieur Comte is not the smallest 
recommendation to his exhibition.—His ventriloquy is the most 
perfect, the most deceptive, and the most witty of any we have 
ever heard, especially the conversation between the author up 
stairs, the actor in the cellar, and the landlady on the ground 
floor. We have been authentically informed, that on the Con- 
tinent, Monsieur Comte frequently made this extraordinary power 
an instrument of amusement to himself, in situations where it 
produced the most remarkable effect; and that this display of 
humour has frequently been attended with consequences very 
hazardous to himself. One instance in particular, has reached us, 
to which a terrible scar on his forehead bears testimony, At a 
village in Switzerland, he had diverted himself with occasioning 
voices to proceed from the graves in the churchyard, to the no 
small surprize and terror of the inhabitants. Having discovered 
that this preternatural effect was produced by the agency of this 
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gentleman, they concluded that he must be in league with the 
powers of darkness, resolved to exterminate so pernicious a 
personage. A baker's oven was thought a congenial passage 
for this unblessed spirit to his native regions, and to this he 
was condemned, whilst one individual, whose indignation was 
irrepressible, began his punishment by a blow with an axe on the 
forehead, which, however, was neither mortal nor dangerous, 
though its mark is visible at the present time. When Monsieur 
Comte recovered from the immediate effects of this blow, he found 
himself in the arms of his foes, who were preparing to thrust him 
into the oven. His presence-of mind, in this critical situation, 
did not forsake him, but summoning to his aid the same powers 
which led to his imminent danger, he caused to proceed from the 
mouth of the oven yells so dismal and various, that the whole 
legion of Tartarus seemed there, forbidding the sacrifice of their 
comrade : this produced so powerful an effect on the nerves of the 
peasantry, that with one accord they took to their heels, and 


allowed to Monsieur the opportunity of profiting by his talents 
to effect his escape. 


THEATRE ‘ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


1818. | : 
July 27. Blue Devils — Teasing made Easy; Gammon, Mr. J. Russcll— 
Killing no Murder; Buskin, Mr. J. Russell. 


— 2%. Merchant of Venice; Shylock, Mr. Warde—Nine Points of the 
Law. 


— 29. Travellers Benighted—X. Y. Z.—Sleep Walker. 
— 30. Rival Soldiers—Teasing made Easy—Critic. 
31. Flitch of Bacon—Mountaineers—Bombastes Furioso. 

dug. 1. Darkness Visible—Teasing made Easy—Tom Thumb. 
3. Sleep Walker—Exit by Mistake—X. Y. Z. 

4. She Stoops to Conquer= Travellers Benighted. 

5. Africans—Farulho (The Priest) Mr. Foote; Zorribal, Mr. Connor ; 
Madiboo, Mr. Jones; Selico, Mr. Warde; Demba Sego Julla, 
(King of Kasson) Mr. Barnard ; Berissa, Miss E. Blanchard ; 
Darina, Mrs. Connor; Sutta, Mrs. Liston—Lover’s Quarrels— 
Wedding Day. ; 

6. Africans—Teasing made Easy. 

7. Three Weeks after Marriage—Africaus—X. Y. Z. 

8. Africauns—Exit by Mistake. 

10. Travellers Ben.ghted—X. Y. Z.—Agreeable Surprise. 

—— 11. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Critic. 

—— 12. Africans—Blue Devils—Sleep Walker. 
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—— 13, Teasing made Easy—))ay after the Wedding—Killing no Murder, 

—— 14. Who Wants a Guinea; Solomon Gundy, Mr. Liston; Barford, 
Mr. Warde—X. Y. Z. 

m= 15, Green Man; Lord Rowcroft, Mr. Foote; Sir George Squander, 
Mr. Barnard; Mr. Crackley, Mr. Jones; Major Dumpling, 
Mr. Tokeley; Captain Bibber, Mr. Connor; Mr. Penmore, 
Mr. Terry; Fungus, Mr. Russell; Closefist, Mr. Watkinson ; 
Pinfold, Mr. Burton; Festoon, Mr. Minton; Lady Squander, 
Mrs. Glover; Bertha, Miss E. Blanchard ; drs. T'ucket, “Mrs, 
Gibbs— Three Weeks after Marriage—Sleep Walker. 

—— 17. Travellers Benighted—Green Man—Bombastes Furioso. 

«——— 18. Green Man—Teasing mace Easy. 

—— 19. Rival Soldiers—Greeu Man—xX. Y. Z. 

—— 20. Wedding Day—Green Man—Castle of Andalusia. 

—— 21. Green Man—Sleep Walker—Tom Thumb. 

22. Blue Devils—Green Man—Agreeable Surprise. 
—— 24, Travellers Benighted—Green Man—Bombastes Furioso, 
—— 25. Rival Suldiers—Green Man—Castle of Andalusia. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Tuesday, July 28.—The play of the “ Merchant of Venice,’ 
was acted on this evening, for the purpose of introducing 
Mr. Warde, in the character of Shylock. This was an hazardous 
undertaking. Few, very few performers, have ever been able to 
embody to the satisfaction of a London audience, the character 
pourtrayed by Shakspeare. It is one of those complicated cha- 
racters which are most usual to be found in society, and which 
Shakspeare therefore most delighted to draw. This is infinitely more 
difficult than to present a character which shall be pure and un- 


mixed, and display the unmitigated predominance of one only 


passion.—In: all Shakspeare’s characters, the distinct passions in 
their highest vigour are exhibited, there are a thousand modifi- 
cations, minutia, and personalities, which take each character 
out of any particular class and constitute him an individual alone. 
There is no one of Shakspeare’s great characters which can be 
denoted by any general epithet, they are all highly wrought, 
finished pictures of beings who have various passions and impulses, 
which work together to produce the general effect, though the 
power of one passion may be predominant. 

This is eminently the case with Shylock ; he is not merely a 
revengeful man, an envious man, an avaricious man, nor a hater 
of Christians ; there is an uninterrupted chain of causes and 
effects, working on a peculiar tone of mind and aided by parti- 
cular circumstances, which induce the situations and action of 
the drama, and without a thorough investigation , of which, 
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Shylock’s conduct is not intelligible. It follows from all this, 

that no common-place actor can adequatcly represent this. cha- 

racter ; indeed, to play any of Shakspeare’s great’ characters re- 

quires almost as intimate a knowledge of shuman nature as 
Shakspeare himself possessed. The very great and deserved popu- 

larity of Mr. Kean, in this character, is rather against the success 
of any one else who shall attempt it ; he has succeeded in bring- 
ing the town over to his conception of it; it is a sort of Catholic 
faith, that Mr. Kean’s Shylock is Shakspeare’s Shylock, and there- 
fore every one else’s must fail in proportion as it varies from his. 
Mr. Warde, however, did not attempt to imitate Mr, Kean in any 
respect, he played from his own conception, and what merit was 
discoverable in his performance was exclusively his own. But 
this was simply the merit of not offending nor disgusting; he 
went through it in the same way as he did Octavian, respectably ; 
never displaying any remarkable deficiency or error, but in a 
straight forward equable manner, which displayed no brilliancy, 
nor striking coruscations of talent ; no stroke that was felt at the 
heart, nothing to captivate the imagination, nor dwell on the 





memory. We left the theatre with the consciousness of having 


seen the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice,” and Mr. Warde play Shylock, 
neither were we offended by his performance, but we could recol- 
lect no one passage in preference to another, nor did we feel any 
longing desire to see him again. ‘The play was, in other respects, 
well cast, and seemed to afford mitch satisfaction to the au- 
dience. 

SLEEP WALKER. 


Wednesday, July 29.—We were very much amused by seeing Mr. J. 
Russell perform Mathews’s favourite character of Somno, in ‘* The 
Sleep Walker.” He does it, we think, more naturaily and unaffect- 
edly than Mr. Mathews, and with less buffoonery, without making it 
at all less diverting ; in many of his imitations he was eminently 
successful, especially those of John Kemble and Charles Incledon. 
Mr. Connor's. personation of Sir Patrick M‘Guire, was the best we 
have'scen ; he was the complete Irish Gentleman ; he gave just as 
much brogue as characterized it, without ever losing the requisite 
portion of dignity; he felt for the honour of his country, and 
Wished to show, that an Irish gentleman may be amusing, with- 
out the manners of a chairman, or the stare of an ideot. 
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"THE AFRICANS. 

Wednesday, Aug. 5.—This play of Mr. Colman’s has been revived 
with a very moderate share of success, and yet, we think, with as 
much as it deserves. Its merit, if it .has any, our sagacity has 
not discovered, and it is the very reverse of that adapted 
to the peculiar strength and resources of this house. The little 
theatre in the Haymarket may be pre-eminent in Comedy, but it 
must be content with that, and let alone tragic plays. In scenery, 
decorations, music, and all such adventitious aids to dramatic 
effect, it is miserably deficient, and it were policy to disguise this, 
by never attempting to produce them. There was a miserable 
painted round pasteboard, dragged from behind a canvass hill to 
the zenith of the stage, to represent sun rise, though it bore an 
infinitely closer resemblance to a cheese drawn up by a crane.— 
The burning of the village, the African warrior’s Court, the mar- 
riage festival, and the finale chorusses were in the same style of 
excellence. But setting these things aside, the play is, in itself, 
insufferably dull and heavy; it is melancholy without being 
pathetic, harassing without interest, and distressing without being 
affecting. The filial piety of Selico, and the situations ensuing 
upon it, are overwrought; and the effect is, by this means, rathet 
diminished than increased ; there is a sombre gloom hangs about 
the whole progress of the piece, which is never enlivened, unless 
Mr. Henry Augustus Mug may be presumed to do so; but we find 
the imbecility of his comedy as insipid as the weight of the 
tragedy, and never saw a play for the conclusion of which we 
were so desirous. If this play has been re-produced for the pur- 
pose of bringing out Mr. Warde, as Selico, we think it might, on 
that account, have been as well let alone, for he has, in no cha- 
racter, appeared to so little advantage. He seems to want feeling, 
and went through the part with a sort of sleepy mawkish 
sensibility, as if he himself thought it a bore. There was no one 
part in which he produced any striking effect. We wonder how 
Mr. Jones could ever consent to play such a part as Madiboo ; in 
brisk lively comedy, he is excellent, but attempt to curb his 
vivacity and you spoil him; his attempts to be serious are: very 
terrible. The play has been repeated four times, and has since 
given place to a piece of which we shall speak with very different 
feelings. 
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THE GREEN MAN. 


Saturday, August 15.—On this evening a new Comedy in three 
Acts was produced under this title. It is a free translation from 
the French, and report attributes it to Mr. Jones, the Comedian : 
the plot is as follows :— 


Sir George Squander, a young Baronet, has married Harriet Wilton, the 
beautiful. and accomplished, but unportioned daughter of a country apo- 
thecary. Lord Rowcroft, the uncle of Sir George, who dreads nothing so 


_ much as the impure touch of the commonalty, is horribly enraged at this, as 
he thinks it, degrading match. He is well acquainted with the weak side of . 


Sir George, who, he knows, is living at a rate that his small paternal inhe- 


ritance can by no means support. He wishes to accelerate his approach to ~ 


ruin, and, to aid him in his efforts, Fungus, a valet who had long been in his 
service, contrives to get employment in the family of Sir George, where he 
uses his best exertions to increase the difficulties of his master—having heen 
promised 300/. by Lord Rowcroft for his agency. Fungus enlists Mrs. Tuckit, 


_ Lady Squander’s woman, in the plot, to tempt Lady Squander and her unfor- 


tunate husband to sign a deed of separation, which he hopes to follow up with 
a divorce. A certain strange cynical being introduces himself to the Wilton 
family, a few days before Sir George’s wedding, under pretence that his car- 
riage had broken down, and that he’ required assistance. He attaches him- 
self to the family, and takes such an evident interest in the welfare of Sir 
George and his Lady, and of her younger sister, Bertha, that, though his ob- 
servations are rarely of the most agreeable nature, for he castigates vice and 
folly without mercy, wherever he meets them ; he at length becomes a favou- 
rite, even with those whom his pungent remarks originally offend. This cu- 
rious being, whose complete suit of green has obtained for him, in the absence 
of any regular name, the appellation of The Green Man, arrives at Sir 
George Squander’s, in company with Bertha, on the day that the almost 
ruined Baronet is going to give a grand fete. Mr. Green, as, for shortness, 
he is called, does his utmost to forward part of the plans of Lord Rowcroft. 
By his incitement, Closefist, a usurer, causes Sir George to be arrested, and 
his property to be seized. Sir George, in this dilemma, is advised by Fungus to 
apply to Lord Rowcroft, and his advice, seconded by the approbation of Mr. 
Green, is acceeded to. This ‘‘ verdant gentleman’’ now appears in the 
blackest colours. He had often declared that he would assist, to the utmost 
of his power, Sir George and his family. But he now states, with invincible 
sang froid, that he was the author of the arrest and seizure—that he did it 
for the benefit of Sir George—and that he would not advance a guinea to res- 


_cue him from a prison. The application to Lord Rowcroft induces a visit hy 
~ his Lordship at the house of Sir George. He sees Lady Squander, whom he 
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informs, that if she will sign a deed of separation from Sir George, and, on 
that condition alone, he will assist her husband. The Lady refuses. Sir 
George now enters the apartment, to the utter amazement of Lord Rowcroft. 
He bas been liberated through the generosity of Bertha, who raises a sufficient 
sum of money on a valuable diamond necklace, which the Green Man had 
sume time before presented to her—but the true value of which she wa: 
ignorant, until Mr. Closefist, who is an excellent judge of jewels, as well as uf 
gold, apprises her of it. Sir George is no less resolute in refusing to sign 4 
deed of separation, than his Lady had previously shown herself to be. During 
the whole of this scene Verdigris makes several severe attacks on Lord 
Rowcroft, which ruffes his nerves exceedingly—and he is onthe point of leav- 
ing the apartment in dudgeon, when the Ceusor steps forward, and declares he 
shall not budge a fuot. He whispers in his Lordship’s ear something about a 
brother disinherited through his machinations, and a will altered to suit a vil- 
lainous purpose. His Lordship, on hearing these talismanic sounds, though 
dreadfully agitated, becomes perfectly obedient to Cape de Verde. At his re- 
quest, he tears the deed of separation which he had caused to be drawn up— 
and, to the utter astonishment of Sir George and Lady Squander, signs a 
promissory note, payable to the latter for 40,000/. At length, moved by the 
observations of the Green Man, who, he knows not how, has become ac- 
quainted with a secret which affects his life, feels the ‘* compunctious visit- 
ings of nature,’’ and confesses, that he had caused his brother, the father of 
Sir George, to be disinherited, but that his father, on his death bed, had re- 
pented of the act, and had bequeathed him 40,000/.—a bequest, which, with 
the assistance of a vile attorney, he erased from the will. The Green Man, 
rejoiced at the penitence which his Lordship has manifested, declares that he 
will keep inviolable the secret, which, under other circumstances, he would 
have disclosed. He now stands forth in his real character, that of Francis 


Penmore, the maternal uncle of Sir George. He had acted:as Private Secre- 


tary to the late Lord Rowcroft, and learned from him the legacy which he 
had left his son. By threatening the attorney who assisted in defrauding the 
young man, he found out where the guilt lay—but an absence of thirty years 
in the East Indies, where he had amassed a fortune, prevented him from mak- 
ing use of his knowledge sooner. He had precipitated the plans of Lord Row- 
croft, that he might the sooner face his Lordship, and force from him ,that 


retribution which was due to his injured relative. The piece concludes with 


an almost general amnesty. Lord Rowcroft, charmed with the generosity of 
Lady Squander, who maguanimously tears the draft for 40,000/. loves her 
more than he ever hated her—and Crackley, who though he exhibits the exte- 
rior of a fop, is found to possess a warm and honest heart, is honoured with 
the hand of Bertha—Closefist, the money-broker, recovers all that is due to 


him, principal and interest—and strict poetical justice is done to Fungus and 


his friend Mrs. Tuckit, who are obliged to decamp with the utmost precipi- 
tation. 
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We are very happy in an opportunity of saying, that at length, 
something has been produced which evinces the true spirit of the 
drama, Though only in three acts, it is long since we have seen 
a piece so justly entitled to the name of a Comedy. It is a view 
of existing manners, aiming at the correction of abuses ; the 
plot is natural and probable, and developed with such skill as to 
keep the interest alive to the last moment. The greatest deficiency 
is character; for there is scarcely any .ptetension to character in 
the play, except the Green Man himself; Major Dumpling. and 
Commissary Bibber are introduced, merely for the sake of filling 
up the scene, and adding to the business. One of the greatest 
recommendations which this piece possesses is its freedom. from 
- buffoonery ; here, for a wonder, is a Comedy which is not a farce, 
in which there is no Mr. Liston. The mysterious ascendency 
which he appears to possess over those about him, the invisible 
means by which he produces extraordinary effects, the indepen- 
dence and irony which characterize him, give to the Green Man > 
a charm which never loses its influence till he’ has unfolded him- 
self. We have further to observe, that there has been no ‘Comedy 
produced of late years which contains so much genuine wit ; the 
sarcasm perpetually delivered by the Green Man is biting and 
excellent. This character was most admirably performed by Mr. 
Terry, a Gentleman whose talents we have always held in high 
estimation ; there was a dignity, a propriety, an equality in his 
performance, which seemed to constitute the very man himself 
the author drew :—the effect was. complete. Though the whole of . 
the other actors did justice to their parts, they were not sufficiently 
prominent to claim particular notice. Mr. Jones himself in the 
part of Crackley, was the same lively amusing creature he ever 
is. We have not yet had an opportunity of reading this Comedy, 
in which we anticipate much pleasure. We earnestly recommend — 
to all our readers who have a taste for the good old drama, to evince 


it, by their patronage of this performance, on which we sincerely 
congratulate the author. 





1818, 
July 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 


27. Rich and Poor—La Perouse. 


28. Bulls Head—Maid and the Magpie—La Perouse. 
29. Duenna—La Perouse. 


—— 30. Americans ; Furesco, Mr. J. Isaacs; Kelko, Mr. Bartley ; | Lodina, 


Miss Carew ; Chittabaw, Miss J. Stevenson ; Captain Wilmot, Mr. 
Pearman; Erasmus Rhadamistus Macmanus, Mr. W.S: Chat- 
terly; Dabble, Mr. Harley; Louisa, Miss Kelly ; Paul Tyrold, 
Mr. Salter ; Martin Slow, Mr. Huckel; Zedekiah, Mr. Wilkin- 
son—Doctor Bolus. 


—— 3i. Americans—Bull’s Head. 


we 


1. Ibid.—Doctor Bolus. 

3. Ibid.—Free and Easy. 

4. Ibid.—Doctor Bolus. 

5. Ibid.—Bull’s Head. 

6. Ibid.—Deserter of Naples ; Henry, Mr. T. P. Cooke. 

7. Bull’s Head—Americans—Wanted a Governess. 

8. Lionel and Clarissa; Lionel, Mr. Pearman; Clarissa, Miss Carew ; 
Diana, Miss J. Stevenson; Jenny, Miss Kelly—La Perouse. 

10. Two Words—Doctor Bolus—Death of Captain Cook. 

11. Americans—Deserter of Naples. 

12. Lionel and Clarissa—Death of Captain Cook. 

13. Deserter of Naples—My Aunt—lIbid. 

14, Free and Easy—Bull’s Head—Ibid. 

15. Americans—Lock and Key. 

17. Blind Boy ; (New additional Songs, Chorusses, &c. with the whole 
of the original Melo-dramatick Music, and a new Song composed 
by Mr. Davy, and Selections from other eminent Composers.)— 
Stanislaus, Mr. R. Phillips; Edmond, Miss Kelly ; Rodolph, 
Mr. Pearman ; Oberto, Mr. Bartley ; Kalig, Mr. T. P. Cooke ; 
Molino, Mr. Harley; Starow, Mr. Salter; High Priest, Mr. J. 
Isaacs ; Elvina, Mrs. W.S. Chatterley ; Lida, Mrs. Richardson 
—Fire and Water—Death of Captain Cook. 

18. Doctor Bolus—Blind Boy—Ibid. 

19. Jealous on all sides ; or the Landlord in Jeopardy ; (The Overture and 
Music by Mr. Jolly. )—Possado, Mr. Harley; Alexo, Mr. Wrench; 
Fabricio, Mr. Pearman ; Farrago, Mr. Wilkinson; Beraldo, Mr. 
Lancaster ; Fabio, Mr. Salter ; ; Pedro, Mr. Ellis; Leonora, Miss 
Carew ; Clara, Miss Love—Blind Boy—Death of Captain Cook, 

20. Jealous on all sides—Blind Boy—Ibid. 

21. Ibid—Ibid—Ibid. 

22. Ibid—Ibid—Ibid. 

24. Ibid—Ibid—Ibid. 

25. Ibid—Ibid—Ibid. 


DOCTOR BOLUS. 


Tuesday, July 21.—This piece, though announced as a Serio- 
comic-bombastic-operatic prelude, would be more correctly en- 
titled a Burletta, as it is decidedly referable to this class exclu- 
sively. It is a great pity that the gentlemen whose genius leads 
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them to this species of composition, do not aim a little more at 
originality ; love, adultery, debauchery, vengeance, death, and re- 
suscitation seem the constant ground work of these pieces.—Tom 
Thumb, Bombastes Furioso, Amoroso, and Doctor Bolus, have 
this common basis, with as little variation of the circumstances 
as can be, to make them different pieces. In the last of these 
productions, the love of king <Artipidiades for Poggylina, his 
wife’s. maid of honour, that of queen Kattylinda for Scaramoucho, 
commander of the forces, their different designs on one another, 
terminating in a general slaughter, and as general a resurrection, 
through the agency of Doctor Bolus, are expressed in the same 
doggrel rhyme, the same sort of selection of low-lived airs, with 
the same ludicrous species of dress and gesture, which are the 
characteristics of the other burlettas.. Its power of exciting 
laughter is at least equal to theirs, and so far it is successful ; 
but its literary merit is = 0. Mr. Harley, Miss Kelly, Mr. 
W. S. Chatterley, and Mr. Wilkinson, were very effective in the 
grossly ludicrous, and gave a spirit to the piece which ensured 
its success. It is, in short, one of those amusing trifles, which 
one sees without disgust, and thinks of no more. | 


AMERICANS. 


Thursday, July 30.—Mr. Arnold’s opera of the Americans pro- 
duced several years ago with considerable success, has been now 
revived, principally, we suppose, for the sake of finding employ- 
ment for those fascinating gentlemen, Messrs. Senung-gis and 
Co. This is the principal novelty of the opera, and as we have 
before given an account of them, we have little to notice. Mr. 
Pearman is by no means a substitute for Mr. Braham, who ori- 
ginally performed Captain Wilmot, but with this exception, and 
that of Mr. W.S. Chatterley, as Macmanus, who is certainly far 
inferior to Johnstone, the opera is as well cast as it originally 
was, Mr. Harley as Dabble was little less amusing than Mr. Ma- 
thews, and Miss Carew left us no room to regret Mrs. Mountain 
in Lodina. The piece has taken a considerable run, which has 
obviated the necessity of much additional novelty. 
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TME DESERTER OF NAPLES. 


Thursday, Aug. 6.—The favourite ballet of action of the ‘ De. 
serter of Naples,’’ has been revived with the addition of dia- 
logue, which adds little to the interest, or effect, the principal 
recommendation, being the acting of Miss Kelly and Mr. T. P, 
Cooke. 


DEATH OF CAPTAIN COOK. 


Monday, Aug. 10.—The pantomime of the “‘ Death of Captain 
Cook” has also been revived, for the double purpose of displaying 
the talents of the ballet master, and of the American Indians.— 
These have never been exhibited with better effect, nor can we 
refrain from noticing the very energetic and impressive acting of 
a Mr. Salter, who personates a native disappointed lover; he is 
very successful in depicting the operation. of violent passion in its 
most rude and uncontrouled state. 


THE BLIND BOY. 


Monday, Aug. 17.-——-The melo-drama of the ‘ Blind Boy,” has 
been got up here, and in point of acting, is certainly as ef- 
fective as it originally was at Covent-garden. Never did the 
character of Edmond possess amore powerful and fascinating in- 
terest than in Miss Kelly’s representation of it; nor did Kalig at 
all suffer in the hands of Mr. T. P. Cooke. Mr. Harley, too, 
made as much of the character of Molino as it would admit.— 
The decorations and dresses were paltry in the extreme, and the 
anachronisms of the piece, which might be easily remedied, re- 
volting. Poland is called Sarmatia, and the soldiers carry muskets 


and wear modern uniforms, and a man invokes the Gods, 
whilst he fires a pistol. 


JEALOUS ON ALL SIDES. 


Wednesday, Aug. 19.—A new comic opera, as it was termed, in 
two acts, was this evening. brought out under the above title, of 
which the following is the ground work :— 


‘* The business arises out of the jealous anxieties of 4lexa and Fabricio, 
who both temporarily place the ladies they propose to marry in the house of 
Possado. The fair ones, in consequence, get ‘* mixed.’ Much confusion 
and vexation is experienced by the lovers through one lady being mistaken 
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for the other; and Possado, the landlord of the house, and his servant, 
Farrago, come in for their share of trouble, as at one time the only conten- 
tion between Fabricio and Alexo is, which shall have the pleasure of being 
their executioner. In the end, explanation satisfactorily dispels all the jea- 
lousies which have been excited, and the celebration of a double marriage 
makes the joy of the parties complete.’’ 


We never saw a piece which had fewer recommendations ; poor 
as are the materials of this plot, they are made the worst instead 
of the best of; and instead of comic situations, nothing but in- 
explicable confusion, which the actors themselves seem hardly to 
understand, arises out of it. The four principal characters have 
little or nothing to do, and Mr. Harley and Mr. Wilkinson hardly 
and vainly labour to make their parts in some degree amusing. 
The music by a Mr. Jolly, of whom we never heard before, is 
quite good enough for the piece, and that is all. We are in hopes 


that the forthcoming novelties will redeem and replace this sorry © 
production. 





. 


MINOR THEATRES. 


- 


SURREY THEATRE. a 


The success which attended dramatising ‘“‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ and one or two of Smollett’s novels, has induced the inde- 
fatigable manager of this theatre to introduce others of them on 
the stage; he has therefore added to the list of his popular per- 
formances, ‘* Roderick Random and Humphry Clinker.” The 
shipwreck of Roderick; his meeting with Miss Williams; his 
introduction to Narcissa, and his adventures as her footman; his 
encounter with Sir Timothy ; and being kidnapped by the smug- 
glers, furnish the first act. His encounter with his uncle Bowling, 
at Calais; his being cheated out of his money by ‘a French 
sharper ; his enlisting for a soldier ; his meeting with Strap; and 
his release from his durance, the second. ‘The third comprises 
his matrimonial speculations at Bath ; his duel with O'Rourke, 


/ 
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his meeting again with Narcissa, his uncle, and his father, and 
his union to the object of his choice. 

The rapidity of the action, and constant succession of incident, 
amply atone for the want of regularity. A more amusing variety 
could hardly be combined in one piece. All the traits of charac- 
ter, as delineated by Smollett, are carefully preserved: the sim- 
plicity and honest fidelity of Strap; the blunt good-nature of 
Bowling; the wildness of Roderick; and the whimsicalities of 
Squire Topehall’s sister, are represented in the most lively manner. 
But however we might be delighted with this piece, in richness of 
humour, and accuracy of delineation, ‘* Humphry Clinker” far 
surpasses it. Indeed, every trait of Smollett’s characters is em- 
bodied, and in this drama they strike the eye precisely the same 
beings which the novel has raised in the imagination. Mr. Fitz- 
william’s performance of Humphry Clinker is one of the richest 
morcaux of comic acting we ever recollect to have seen ; and Mr. 
Smith seems precisely framed for Lieutenant Lismahago. Mr. 
Gattie most feelingly pourtrayed the good humoured philanthropy 
of Squire Bramble, and Mrs. Orger as Winny Jenkins, was as amus- 
ing as she was charming. ll the incidents and situations which 
render the novel so amusing, are, in the drama, represented with 
double effect. It would be great injustice to pass over Mrs. 
Brookes, as Miss Tabitha Bramble and her dog, Chouder, both of 
which were played to the life. This piece, we think, cannot fail 
to enjoy a long run of popularity. , 

A serious pantomime, entitled, ‘‘ Count Fathom,” has also 
been produced, which is principally constructed from two of the 
most striking incidents in Smollett’s novel of that name ; these 
are his adventures with the banditti in the forest, and the death 
of his mother whilst in the act of murdering the wounded and 
rifling the dead bodies on the field of battle. The former, we 
think, is managed with more minuteness of circumstance, carried 
further, and therefore produces a more terrible effect than the 
similar scene in Raymond and Agnes. The Don-Juan-like dis- 
appearance of the Count, at the end, we cannot altogether ap- 
prove. On the whole, it is as interesting as any piece of this 
nature we have seen, and is much indebted for its effect to the 
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acting of Mr. Ridgway and Miss Taylor. The plan for the re- 
mainder of the season seems to be to represent all the most 
popular pieces which have been produced, in turn. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


The constant applause which attended the representation of 


the grand and interesting drama of the ‘ North Pole,” and the 
delight excited by the superb scenery and machinery, induced the 
managers of this theatre, in obedience to the public voice, to 
postpone for a considerable period all novelties, and continue this 
piece nightly. They have since, however, brought forward an 
interesting little melo-drama, taken from an incident in ‘* Don 
Quixotte,” called «* The Marriage of Camacho.” It is written 
with the same attention to the unities of time and place which 
characterize the French drama ; but its principal beanty is the 
succession of sun-set, twilight, and moon-light in one continued 
scene, which produces an effect equally new and delightful. 
There is no theatre in town managed with a greater degree of 
liberality and spirit, nor more worthy of the patronage of the 
public. A new melo-drama, under the title of the ‘ Iron Statue,” 
is announced, in which Mr. Barrymore, late of Covent-garden, 
is to make his appearance. 


SADLER'S WELLS. 


In addition to the regular company, Messrs. Oxberry and Smith, 
of the Drury-lane Theatre, and Mrs. Kennedy, late of Covent- 
garden Theatre, are performing here for a few nights ; they have 
been uncommonly attractive. In the New Extravaganza of the 
‘“« Widow and her Grandmamma,” Oxberry has shewn the versa- 
tility of his powers, by his able personification of five different 
characters; an Intriguing Footman, a Jew, a Showman, a Gawkey 
Boy, and the Grandmamma. Mr. Smith was very successful ds the 
Falet, and gave a mock Italian song with great effect. Mrs. 
Kennedy is an excellent actress, and the Widow found in hera 
very efficient representative. Miss Tree accompanies Miss Tun- 
stall in a song on the flageolet, in a way that quite delighted the 
audience. In short, the piece reflects the highest credit on the 
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author, Mr. C. Dibdin; and the performers for the admirable 
manner in which they have embodied his ideas. 

We had nearly forgot to mention our old friends Gibbon and 
Miss Tunstall; if the composer (Mr. Whitaker) is not satisfied 
with their singing the different airs allotted to them, he is more 
fastidious than we take him to be; they are alike worthy of the 
singers and the composer. Mrs. Weston acts a pert Chambermuaid 
very pertly; she seems well satisfied with herself, and we have no 
reason to be otherwise than pleased with her. 

Since writing the above we have witnessed the performance of 
an other Extravaganza from the prolific pen of Mr. C. Dibdin, 
called « Fig Hall, or Lingo ina New School.” The piece is 
highly amusing and bids fair to become a favourite. At the cloie 
of the ‘* Seaman and the Savage,” a Ballet of Action possessing 
uncommon interest, and where the heroine is thrown into the 
Water by the Indians—A sailor, who was seated in the gallery, 
roared out—** Stop, you da savages, I'll be d—— if I suffer’ 
vou to use a British girl in that way—IPll sarve you out”—and im. 
mediately threw himself from the gallery on to the stage, from 
thence intu the water, and after suffering the buffets of the 
actors, the scene-men and carpenters brought the lady to shore. 
On the manager stating to him the nature of the scene—he 
begged pardon for his mistake, and said, that as it was read water 
and a real woman, he thought they were in real earnest; how- 
ever, to make all right upon his mind, he should call the nexi 
morning. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Never did the proprietor of this popular place of summer 
resort exert himself with greater activity or more success in cater- 


ing for public amusement. The laughable extravaganza of the 


“Dandy” Family; or the ‘‘ Ascot Jockies,” is undiminished in 
its attractive powers, and is therefore continued ; but the other 
stage performances are varied nightly: all the most approved 
spectacles for the last ten years have been represented in succcs- 


sion, with considerable, though not equal applause. Amongst 
these, none seems to be more firmly established in public favour 
than ‘* The Blood Red Knight ;” the imposing spectacle which 
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concludes this drama has as much effect on the audience as when 
it was originally produced. We never saw any exhibition of rope- 
dancing more pleasing than the performances of the Demoiselles 
Ferzi on two ropes. 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


SUNDERLAND. 


The theatre at this place has lately been opened for three 
nights, to gratify its friends with a sight of their old favourite, 
Mrs. Davison, who has not appeared there since she changed her 
name. She was received with that warmth of cordiality to which 
her merits entitle her. ‘The plays represented on this occasion 
were, ‘* Much Ado about Nothing,” the ‘ Jealous Wife,” and 
“« Know your own Mind,” with the farces of the “ Citizen,” and 
of “ Age To-morrow;” in which Mrs. Davison sustained the cha- 
racters of Beatrice, Mrs. Oakley, Lady Bell, Maria, and Maria, 
with that charming vivacity and point which never fails to delight 
an audience, either in town or country. In these characters she 
introduced some of her most favourite Scottish songs, which she 
performed with that purity of taste, and strength of feeling which 
best display the character of the music. She has been well sup- 
ported in these characters by Mr. Faulkner, who has played Bene= 
dict, Mr. Oakley,, Millamour, and Young Philpot. Mr. Rayner 
likewise distinguished himself as Frederick, in of ‘* Age To. 
morrow.” The company which hasplayed with Mrs. Davison is 
the same which was here in the winter, with the exception of a 


Miss Wood, whose absence is regretted by some who do not 
admire affectation. 


9 


The theatre has since been opened for nine nights, for the 
purpose of introducing Mr. Emery to his old tuwnsmen. The 
characters he has represented have been Tyke, Frank Oatland, 
Sam (‘ Raising the Wind”), Dandie Dinmont, and Ralph Hemp- 
seed. To those who have seen him perform these in London nae 
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thing need be said of his style of acting them, and the good 
people of Sunderland are not less capable of appreciating his 
merit. The two parts last named he performed at the desire of 
J, Lambton, Esquire, for his benefit. He has during his stay 
been adequately supported by the usual company. © Mr, Williams, 
we learn, has been offered an engagement by the Drury-lane conm- 
Inittee ; if he accepts it, we shall on our own account have to 


regret his departure, but hope it may prove beneficial to himself, 
THEATRE ROYAL, WINDSOR. 


We are sorry to state that our theatrical campaign has not bee: 
su successful as we could wish. The company is very indifferent 
to what_we have been accustomed to. It is true Miss R. Penley 
has merit, but she does not increase in public estimation. The 
rest of the Dramatist Persone are in talent so very mediocre, that 
as we cannot praise their efforts, we will not censure them. 


THEATRE ROYAL, RICHMOND. 


Mr. Klanert, the spirited manager of this theatre, has not only 


deserved, but commanded success. ‘The company is of the first 
respectability, The ‘ Slave” has been produced, and, in point 
of propriety in costuine, magnificence of scenery, and a strict 
attention tothe business of the stage, it would not disgrace what 
is termed our national theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Klanert are in 
themselves an host of strength ; Cunningham is an actor of the 
superior kind ; Williams has merit; and Gilbert will no doubt 
soon be at the head of his profession. 

We are pleased to learn that our old friend Hughes, after escape 
ing (with Kean) the perils of the Jura mountains, the banditti ot 
the Alps, and the variety of ills that ‘flesh is heir to,’ has 
arrived safe in England, and will give his powerful aid for a short 
lime, and thereby be the means of again introducing our modern 
Roscius tu a Richmond audience. 
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‘THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 
——s 


Mrs. Isaacs, the elegant authoress of ‘‘ Ariel,” ‘* Tales of To-day,”’ &e 
has, in the press, a Romance, of which, report speaks highly in its favour. 

Mrs. Mardyn has been playing a limited number of nights at Cheltenham, 
and commenced her engagement on the 30th of June, with dibinia Mand.- 
ville in * the Will.” 

Mr. Kean, during the last twelve months, has turned his attention to the 
study of music, and in that short period, it is said, has become able to play 
on the harpsichord, in a style that would not disgrace a professor. His mu- 
sical talents will, doubtless, be much improved by his trip to Italy. 

Mr. Kean arrived at Paris on the third of July, and took up his residence 
at the London Hotel, at which time one hundred and sixty persons lodged 
there. He was almost immediately visited by Talma, (who had returned from 
his tour through the provinces only on the day preceding) who gave a superb 
dinner to him and a numerous party on the 15th, which consisted of all the 


. distinguished artists in every line of the drama, ladies as well as gentlemen, 


at that time in the French capital. The managers of the Theatre Francais pre- 
sented him with a superb snuff-box. He has since made the tour of the lakes, 
&c. He sang several songs to the monks of Mount St. Bernard, who, in return, 
treated him with many a terrific legend.i-He met with a trifling accident 
going over the Jura mountains.—Is now in Paris, and will previous to his 


return to England, pass into Holland. 


A short time since, as some workmen were opening up a new piece of road 
at the foot of Dunsinane Hill, in which are still some remains of Macbcth’s 
vitrified fort, they came’ upon an urn of considerable dimensions, containing 
half-calcined human bones. It seemed to have been completely covered with 
large stones, and was a good way below the surface of the ground. Circum- 
stances make it highly probable that the deposit was made after the battle 
which was fought in that place in 1054, between Siward and Macbeth. 

Miss S. Booth commenced an engagement at the Newcastle theatre on 


Tuesday August 25, in the character of Lady 7eazle, and Priscilla Tomboy. 


She was announced for Rosalind, on Wednesday ; Albinia Mandeville, on 
Thursday ; Alerina, in The Exile, for the benefit of Mr. Stanley, who plays 
Daran, on Friday; Beatrice on Saturday and on Monday, Letitia Hardy 


and Little Pickle, for her own benefit, which is also the last night of her 
engagement, 


“e ‘ . . 
Madame Sessi,"’ says an article from St. Petersburgh, ‘‘ formerly a 
singer at the Italian theatres of London and Paris, lately gave a concert here, 


? 
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which has made the amateurs regret their not having heard her twenty or 
thirty years since. 

Miss Stephens concluded an engagement of a limited number of nights ‘at 
Dublin) on Saturday, the 22d of August, whence she proceeds, via Cork, to 
Bristol, to sing at the Worcester Theatre. Her engagement at Cork was to 
commence there on the 27th, when she was to appear as Polly, in the 
*¢ Beggars’ Opera:”” 

Maywood,’of Drury-lane Theatre, is about to follow Wallack to the United 
States of America, where the father of the furmer, some years ago, practised 
as a physician. 

Mr. H. Johnston retains his situation as actor at Drury-lane Theatre ; but 
the chief management is wholly confided to Mr. Stephen Kemble, under the 
authority of the Sub-Committee. 

On the close of the season, at the English Opera House, when Mr. Bartley 
will be released from the stage management, he and Mrs. Bartley depart for 
America. 

The Shakspearian readings, by Mr. Smart, Professor of Elocution, con- 
tinue, in various places, to attract the notice of the nobility and gentry.— 
The title gives but a very inadequate idea of the nature of the entertainment, 
the Plays being rather acted than read. It may be recollected, that they were 
given at the Freemasons’ Tavern in the early part of last year. Mr. Smait 
intends to resume them at the West end of the town in the course of the en- 
suing winter. 

Mr. Conway and Miss Somerville have becn performing at the Gloucester 
Theatre, and with great applause. 

Miss Brunton concluded ber engagement at the Birmingham Theatre on 
the 24th of July, from thence she was to go to Newcastle, Carlisle, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, at each of which places she was to perform a limited nun- 
ber of nights. 


The Preston Theatre opened on the Monday in the race week ; previous to 


which it bad undergone a complete repair, new painting, and superior deco- 
rations. 


Miss Blanchard, the sister of Miss E. Blanchard, the successful debutante 
at the Haymarket, is engaged with her father for the season at the Brightou 
and Worthing Theatres. 

Mrs. Garrick, of Covent-Garden Theatre, has been performing at York, 
where she made her debut on the twenty-second of July, as Catharine, in 
** The Exile.” 

Mrs. H. Siddons concluded an engagement at the York Theatre on the 25th 
of July, by performing Hosalind, in ** As you like it,’ and Amanthis, in 
** The Child of Nature.” This lady, it is said, will play at Drury-lane 
"Fheatre the ensuing season. 


Denning, of Covent-garden Theatre, has joined the Cheltenham com- 
pany. 
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Several material alterations are making in the Covent-garden company, 
preparatory to the re-opening of the theatre. 

Sinclair has given in his resignation, and the names of Miss S. Booth, and 
Mrs. Egerton no longer appear in the Prompters list. Amongst the new en- 
gagements are those of Miss Kelly, and her sister Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Dickons, 
Mrs. Yeates, from Dublin; Miss Somerville, Mr. Pyne, of Drury-lane; and 
a Mr. Hunt, from the country.’ The whole of the band, with the exception 
of Mr. Ware, the leader, and two others, are discharged. 


Dowton and Knight are said to have resigned their situations at Drury-lane, 
and report adds, have both entered into an engagement at one of the Minor 
theatres. 

Mr. and Mrs. Egerton concluded an engagement on the 26th, at the Glou- 

cester Theatre, by performing De Valmonf and Eugenia, in the “ Found- 
ling of the Forest,” for their own benetit, under the patronage of the 
Marquis of Worcester. 

On the 28th ult. in consequence of the sudden indisposition of Mr. Jones, 
the following addréss was made to the audience at the Haymarket Theatre, 
by Mr. Terry :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Though every precaution has been taken, by the 
distribution of hand-bills, to apprize you of the unpleasant intelligence which 
has recently reached the Theatre, it is a duty which I am instructed to per- 
form, and, I can assure you, it is a most painful one, to confirm the state 
ment of Mr. Jones’s very sudden and very serious illness. He is, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, totally incapable of performing. Under these circumstances, Mr 
Barnard has undertaken to read the part of Orackley, hitherto played by Mr.. 
Jones—and Mr. Coveney will, in the same manner, go through the cha- 
racter of Sir George Squander, previously supported by Mr. Barnard. These. 
gentlemen having been called on to perform this task momentarily, entreat 
you to extend to them that kind, cheering, and considerate indulgence, which 
is so necessary in their situation, and which has seldom, indeed I believe I 
may say, never, been wees, under similar circumstances, by a liberal and 
feeling audience.” 

Drury-lane Theatre opens on the 12th of September, the reduction of the 
price of admission in the ensuing season, is a measure on which the Sube 


committee have determined. The following, we are assured is the arrange- 


meut :—Five shillings to the Boxes, first price; three shillings half-price ;— 
Pit three shillings, first price ; half-price two shillings. 


A new comedy and farce are to be produced, almost immediately after the 
opening. of which report speaks favourably. 

Covent-garden Theatre opens on the 7th of September, and during the 
recess, has been embellished and decorated anew. The ceiling now correspunds . 
iu richness of ornament with the other parts of the theatre, and is formed by 
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pannels encircled with gold mouldings, filled with the national emblems of. 
the Rose, Thistle, aud Shamrock, embossed in burnished gold, which ter. 
minate in the grand central star. The house has been entirely new painted: 
the ground is a warm salmon-coslour ; the whole forms the most enchanting 
coup d ceil, 

We understand a new edition of Gravity and Levity is in the press. W; 
shall take an early opportunity after its appearance of giving a review of it, 


merits, in the mean time, we subjoin a specimen of the humourous froin it, 


To a Thames-plying waterman snug in his boat, 
Soliciting custom, Dick roars, 


‘* What a shame that a man of your years and your coat, 


“ Should sit with a couple of * 


«* They’re not oars,” cries the man, ‘‘ they’re sculls, only 
** So lost isthe strength of vour pun ; 

** And why I use sculls, an old proverb tells me, 
“*« That two skulls are better than one.’’ 

All laugh at poor Dick, but he’s not to be had, 
You've taken me in, aud that’s rare; 

But since it is so, come hither, my lad, 


Here’s a shilling—the price of your fare. 


Numerous workmen, it seems, are busily einployed at the Olympic Theatre, 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Elliston, to render it more con- 
venient for the reception of the public. The interior is completely metamcr- 
phosed. Two thousand pounds have been expended. A new stage has beer. 
made, and ten feet in length have been added to the audience part of the 
theatre.. Mr. Elliston takes the lead in the pertormance, supported by 
Dowton, Knight, Pope, &e.; aud the pen of Moncrieff is actively emploved 
on anew Burlettato exhibit the comic talents of Mr. Elliston. 

Mr. Simeson, a Dane, is about to publish a series of experiments oni tlic 
manufactory of good package paper, and even writing paper, from radishes 
and beet-root. 


Mr. Sinelair is engaged at Drury-lane Theatre, for the approaching season. 





fH. HEWITY, PRINTER, HOLBORN. 




















